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bers of the Church of England — and Lay) and of 
Sete em Churches in Communion therewit ad 


COMMITTEE. 
Blakiston. Rev. R. Milburn, M.A. F.S.A. 
Campion, Rev. 1.A , Canon of Chiches‘er. 
Cutts, Rev. E. ., 
Duckworth, Rey. Ro D D., Canon of preeominetee. 
Fleming, Rev. J., D D., Canon of York 
Hole, Rev. 8. Reynolds, M.A., Hon. Canon of Lincoin. 
Ingram, Rey. Arthur J., M.A., Hon. Canon of Lincoln. 
Lindsay, Sir —_ Bart. 
Mills, Charles 8., 
Penney, Rev. Ww. H. 
Prothero, Rev. G., M A Canon of Westminster. 
Troutbeck, Rev. J , D. 
Wade, Kev. N., M. A, _ aa of Bristol. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 4i. 4s. for TOWN gemma 
” ” 2t2s.,, COUNTR 

Entrance Fee, 2/. 2s. for Members joining previous to 30th September, 

“Members joining after that date will be required to pay an Entrance 
f SI. 5: 

Tee joining during 1884 will only be required to pay, in addition 

to the Entrance Fee, a half- year's Subscription to December 31st, 1884 
A limited number ‘of Bed-rooms is provided within a hundred yards 
of the Club, where breakfast can be obtained at the Club tariff. 
Full particulars and every et can be obtained on appli- 
cation to GENT C. WADE, Secretary. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 

continue his popular ART LECTURES in 1834-5, commencing in 

OCTOBER. His new Lecture on ‘ Pictures of the Year, ’ in the Royal 

Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Illustrated by Limelight. —For par- 
cessed address to 103, Victoria- street, London, 8.W. 





UTHBERT BEDE’S LECTURES. — ‘ Modern 
Humourists,’ ‘Wit and Humour,’ ‘ Light Literature.’ ‘Humorous 
Literature,’ ‘ Parish Clerks,’ &c., by the Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
They have been delivered in London, Windsor, Oxford, tages 
Hull, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Neweastle-on- Yyne, Leeds, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Norwich. Yarmouth, Crewkerne, Stamford, Oakham, 
Rotherham, North Perrot, Kidderminster, &c. 
“Enlivened with wit and anecdote, and illustrated with humorous 
readings from Dickens, Burnand, and other authors.’ 
“Cuthbert Bede's name has attracted ergy and brilliant gatherings. 
Heis an entertaining lecturer, and a reader of great dramatic power. 
bed Me fairly entitled to be ranked as a leading lecturer of the present 


por — and dates apply to Mr. Wau. Anpnews, F.R.H.S., Literary 
Club, H 


ECTURES.—Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

4 LLD., having returned from his Lecture Tour in America and 

Australia, is OPEN to ARRANGEMENTS during the coming winter 

with Literary Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, Y.M.C.A.s, &c.—Address 
12, Fulham Park-road, London, 8. W. 


R. N. HEINEMANN’S LECTURES in Literary 
Institutes, Colleges, &c.—Dr. ot F.R.G.S , who has 
lectured with great success before crowded audiences at the leading 
Institutes, is now arranging for the delivery of his Lectures. New 
Prospectus, containing Twenty-six Subjects of general interest, on appli- 
cation.—Dr. Heinemann, 80, Upper Gloucester ‘place, London, N.W. 








KPITOR and CHIEF REPORTER.—The Editor 
and Chief Reporter of a leading County Bi-Weekly Paper, and of 
twenty-one years’ varied experience, is OPEN to an early ENGAGE- 
MENT. Local Notes, Leaders, Verbatim Shorthand. First-class refer- 
ences. Sion, 1, Avonbourne, Devizes-rond, Salisbury. 


AL -ROUND | ‘REPORTER (Verbatim Phono.) 
requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. ‘Ten years’ first-class references. 


Terms pes mio —Address Press, care of Mr. 8. Day, Hyde Park Corner, 
Victoria-road, Scarbro’. 


RESS.—An established Weekly Financial Paper 
has a VACANCY for a thoroughly qualitied SUB-EDITOR.—Apply, 
giving full particulars, to X , Economist Office, London. 


A DVERTISER, for many years Editor of a Lead- 

ing Provincial Conservative Daily Newspaper, Author of Two 
important Political Works, and a uent Contributor to the Periodical 
Press, WISHES to SUPPLY LEADERS to One or more Provincial Con- 
servative News pers.—Scrise, care of C. Mitchell & Co. , Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

Author of several Popular Works offers to REVISE and PREPARE 
MSS. for the PRESS; Opinions given. Highest references.—Apply by 
a in first instance, to Aurnor, 39, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 











ENGLISH GENTLEMAN resident in Germany 


is willing to undertake the TRANSLATION of any Work from 


German into English.—H. B., care of Macniven & Wallace, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh. 


ITERARY. nal GENT! LEMAN of influence would 

like to meet with another, with some means, to CO-OPEKATE 

in bringing out a WEEKLY RADICAL PAPER, specially for New 

en —Address F,, J. C. Durant, Clement's House, Clement's Inn- 
passage 





BWSPAFER PROPRIETORS, PRINTERS, ani and 
rs.—Advertiser can INTRODUCE’ a first-class WEEKLY 

TRADE PAPER. greatly wanted, and showing from 2,0001 to 
profit per annum. Boron, Messrs. Deacon’ 8, 154, Leadenhall-street, E. Cc, 


W ANTED, a COACH, ata bracing seaside place, 

to PREPARE in CLASSICS for LAW EXAMINATION Pre- 
ference given where board and residence can be had.—Applications, 
stating full particulars, references, and terms, to M. E., Box C. 20, Post- 
oftice, Huddersfield. ee mistake Box 1. 20 was given in our last issue 
instead of Box genesis e requested to apply again, as former 
applications did not reach adverti ser. 


A BARRISTER (Oxford B.A. B. A. | in in High Classical 
Honours) would like SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP, or 
employment of any other nature, to occupy all or part of his time — 
Address X., care of Rayner, 2, Devereux-court, Strand. 


ARTNERSHIP. MERCHANT REQUIRES 
more CAPITAL to EXTEND a large Cash BUSINESS, absolutely 

— risk. All Goods Bought and Sold for Cash Nett profi 8 from 
4,0001. to 5 0001. per Annum.—Address Box 90, Messrs. Deacon’s, Leaden- 








hall-street. 





GERMAN, engaged in a good Private School, 
possessing high testimonials, and thoroughly well acquai nted 
with the Continent, desires to obtain a TRAV. ELLIXG ¥ COMPANION- 
SHIP during the Vacation (from the middle of July till the end of 
September) —Apply to H, v. H., Sydney House Collegiate School, 





+ 
lo LIT ERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c. — Mr. 
WILLMOTT DIXON, LL B., of Trinity College, Cambridge. and 
of the Inner Te: mple. Bi arrister at- Law, Author of ‘ The Jacobite Episode 
in Scotrish H'story,’ &c . is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS to deliver his 
HISTORICAL ORATIONS during the coming Lecture Season.—Address 
%, ) Godolphin. road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 P.M. 


L , Middlesex. 





( ‘ ERMAN.—The POST of GERMAN MASTER at 
Jv ictoria College, Jersey, will be VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Commencing salary, 1251.—Apply to the PaincipaL 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 


PROFESSOR of MODERN LANGUAGES (FRENCH and GERMAN) 
to be APPOINTED. Stipend (including proportion of fees) guaranteed 
at not less than 4001. Applications (with testimonials) to be sent to the 











[THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

_ R. ‘THOMPSON, Studio, 4i, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


(CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT.—A Gentle- 

n, of good education and social position, wishes to OBTAIN 

an APPOINTMENT either as Private Secretary to a Nobleman or 

M.P., or in any Position of Trust. Occupation being desired, the ques- 

tion of emolument is quite secondary. Highest references ‘and. testi- 

monials —Address, in first instance, R. N., care of Messrs. Phillips, 
Lea & Davies, Estate Agents, 5 , Finsbury-square, EC. 





AN OXF ORD GRADUATEi in Honours WISHES 
to find SUITABLE WORK, Literary preferred, but not indispens- 
able. Must yield a fair income at once. Could invest capital. —Apply, 

by letter oniy, to A. B., care of E. Gaisford, Bad. 1, Mitre-court, Temple. 


N F.LS. and UNDERGRADUATE Univ, 
Lond. would do SECRETARIAL WORK, or assist a Gen‘leman 


engaged in research.—F. L. 8., care of Mr. Anderson, Brent Lodge, 
Bute, ts, Bre ntford. 


‘0 EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.—A Gentle- 
man of great experience in Editorial Work DESIRES to meet 

with SU ITABL E EMPLOYMENT in any Literary capacity where 
extensive linguistic knowledge could be utilized.—P. E. H., Mr. A. M. 
Burghes, la, Paternoster-row. 














ITERARY.—WANTED, a Gentleman of ability 
and refinement to assist in the EDITING and MANAGEMENT 
Staleading Weekly London Social Periodical. Social position and in- 
fluence among financial and other high-class Advertisers a better recom- 
Mendation than journalistic experience only. A suitable applicant 
might acquire a Share in the Paper. Offers will be treated as confidential, 


dress Lirernary, care of Willing’s Newspaper Advertisement Offices, 
1%, Strand, W.C. 





XUM 





d not later than Wednesday, Aucust 13. 


W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 10, 1884. 


J °RANCE. .—The ATHEN XU M.—Subscriptions 
received for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. M, Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines ; Cannes, 59, Rue ‘d’Antibes. 


(ERMAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and 
COMPOSITION. 


ISABEL T. LUBLIN, Fie!den Scholar, Heimann Medallist, Senior 
Ist Class Certificate of Honour, has some time DISENGAGED for 
PRIVATE PU PILS, or to undertake TEACHING in SCHOOLS.— 
Address University College, Gower-street, W.C. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncrrar. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Four Scholarshi; 

















of 30. each, tenable for three years, given, one by 
the Clothworkers’ mpany, A 'v _ Grace the Duke 0 Devonshire, 
K G., one by Samuel Morley, , and one by E. B. Forster, Esq., 
will be offered for compe ion" = ‘August 6 7, and 8, 1884, Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th. 

Pa... usual age of entry being owen sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 

y be taken at nineteen. 

mthe College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), and including i necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 84! per anoum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish College. Cambridge. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. — DEGREES for 

WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of 201 lor Three Years, 

will be OFFERED for OPEN COMPETITION in in OUTOMEI NEXT. 

Successful Candidates will be expec to prepare in the Women's 

De ment of the Owens College for one of the Degrees of the Victoria 

University.—For particulars apply to the Hon. Sec. ef the woe 
Fund, Miss Buctey, Orchard House, Choriton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME, with salary, is offered 
toa LADY, aged about 25 years, who would undertake to live in 
asmall family as COMPANION to a YOUNG LADY of delicate health, 
who has a special servant attendant. She is of a, amiable 
disposition, but from her affliction she requires constant care and 
attention. Her companion should herself be of strong, constitution and 
in good health. English, F well and, as far as 
— she should have some taste for Drawing, Painting, Fancy 
k, and lily Music, by which she might more easily 
amuse and divert the patient.—For particulars address, stating own 
experience and references, ALrua, care of Palmer & Howe, Publishers, 
Manchester. 


M&. A. M, BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 
Publishers’ Estimates examined en behalf of Authors. fer - 

terary Property carefully conducted. _ pwenty = = 
Highest ref free.—1, Pi 


MITCHELL & Co. .. Agents for the Sale and 


e Purchase of Newspa) Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 























C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a most im nt Liberal 
County Paper of great influence and high position. Established 50 
years. Large Annual Income. Spey might be arranged. Princi- 
pals or their Solicitors only will be treated with. Jobbing Business 
attached. 





ry a] 
MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a small LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPER within 30 miles of London. Excellent Jobbing Business 
attached Small capital only required. Good opportunity for a Working 
Journalist or Printer. 


C MITCHELL & CO, are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
(with Jobbing Business), in a well-known and largely frequented 
Watering-place in Devonshire. Il! health cause of sale. Capital 
required, 1,0002. 








C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
«of the COPYRIGHTS of TWO TRADE PAPERS yielding an 





YHE ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES, 


he Secretary of State for India will appoint an ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSON of MATHEMATICS ona salary of 2501. per Annum. A state- 
ment of the duties may be obtained from the Sec retary at the College, 
to whom also application for the appointment, accompanied by testi- 
monials, ‘may be: made before e August Oth, » 1884. 


x 
T° TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A_ FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the fam 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate is offered to LADIES at the BISHOPSGATE 
baggie COLLEGE. The curriculum is specially intended to meet 

he needs of those who wish to become Teachers in High Schools. 
TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDER 
GARTEN TEACHERS. Junior Students are prepared for the Cam- 
ae Higher Local Examination. The College Year begins SEP- 

EMBER 17. Scholarships are offered in all divisions —Particulars (by 
one only during July and August) from the Princrpa, care of Miss 
R. Hodge, 9, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
The SESSION of the FACU wed of MEDICINE commences on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory ot at 4e™. by Dr. W. R. Gowers. 
hy SESSION of the FACULTIES of ART ‘Sand LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Department of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of the Fine arts) begins on OCTOBER 2nd. Intro- 
ductory Lecture at 3p. by Professor C T. Newton, C B. Instruction 
is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to wrens ae . (value 
2,000'.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-stree 

The EXAMINATIONS for "ANDRE Ws EN TRANCE. PR izes (Lan- 
guages and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEER- 
ING ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25th. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &€. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E C. 


FoO2, SALE as a Going Concern, or a Partner 
accepted with 1,000/., a First-Class PRINTING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS in the Midland Counties, with an old-established Newspaper 
(the leading Paper in the district). A splendid Agency, worth 150i * 
attached. ion-court, Fieevatre give —Apply ra Marcuent & 
bart “hy 13, Red mati eet-street, ., Agents for the Sale and 
Transfer of Newspaper Pro) 


pEN TING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PRESS. 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHA’ wey Y- I ——,. 

Have pleasure in offering their services as Gene 

le a large and experienced staff, and also a unique rm woautital 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders 
in addition to large founts of a ree oe both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreign ard hand and machine made pa at 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of work 
and éditions deluxe. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 


PERIODICALS.—WYMAN 96 SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 











cea Me ee Health, Ki ae British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, th cow Cow Su other bigh-c tothe 
facilities th lor the COMPL. PETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTI PRIIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Llluscrated 
or Plain. Sacne furnished to Projectors of "New Periodicals for 


either Printing or Printing and 
street, m, W.C. 


“Publishing. --74 to 76, Great Queen 
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PE PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


A UToTy 


Advantages. 
First.—They PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 
ga nen 
.—PRINTED on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
Nor REQUIRED 
Third.—For EDITIONS of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 


Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the press, may be 
cited: * The Codex Alexandrinus ’; Professor Gardner’s ‘The Types of 
Greek Coins’; Audsiey’s ‘ Ornamental Arts ot Japan’; Tuer’s * Types 
of Beauty '; Lockyer’ ‘Spectral Analysis’; Burgess’s ‘ Archeological 
Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.’ 

Of this last ont the Atheneum says: “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.” 


For ‘erms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 


UTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s ns ) 


YURNER’S ‘LIBER STU D IORUM,;, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of cach Plate 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


Publishing in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four I!) ustra- 
tions, = steer 3 A omg per Volume. Voi. II. now ready, containing— 
Farmyard with Cock. 

Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Interior of a Church. 
Lauffenbourgh. 

Calais Harbour. 

Coast of Yorkshire. 
Rizpah. 

Watercress Gatherers. 
Juvenile Tricks. 








The Story o 
iiridge in Midate Distance. 
Woman with Cymbals. 
Hindoo Ablutions. 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron. 
Alps from Grenoble. 
Ben Arthur. 
Inv Pier. 
Inverary Castle and Town. 
Flint Castle. St. Catherine Hill. 
Stack-yard and Horses. Morpeth. 
Detached Plates of this age ig the ‘ Liber,’ with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. ea 


Publishers: The ee he oy “eamene, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. Lond 





on and Manches' 


ON DO N L B 
12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, S.W. 
President — LORD HOUGHTON 
Vice-Presidents. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 

—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Ear! of Rosebery. 

The ‘taney contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3!. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2i. with Entrance-fee of 6/.; Life Membership, 26/ 

fteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members 
Reading- -Koom met trom Ten to vant ae Six. Catalogue. 1875. price 

2s. Pp 


A BY, 


bao ; toM 875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. 
iP on 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ORKSHIRE BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of, 
twelve pages, free by post.—S. Warernovsr, Sun Buildings, 
Bradford. 


OOKBUYERS WANTED to send for CATA- 
LOGUES of ‘ema aaoacas BOOKS to 8. Wareruovsr, Sun 
Buildings, Bradford 


CATALOGUES, Nos. 8, 10, and 11, New Series, 
of OLD and NEW BOOKS, now ready, free by post. —S. WareR- 
HovsE, Sun Buildings, Bradford. Books and Libraries Purchased 


CATALOGUE XV. (Gratis), SCARCE and 
CURIOUS.— The Nuremberg Chronicle — (Leigh Hunt) The 
Examiner, 30 early vols.—O!d Plays— Topography, &.—W. Grose, 
322, Kennington Park-road, 8. 


ATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES from 

e Beckford, Hamilton, Booth, Bedford, and other celebrated 

LIBRARIES. including many in elegant morocco and calf bindings 

Also Choice ks, illustrated with extra Plates, Picture Galleries, 

Portraits, fe. —Catalogues gratis and post free of James Kimevt & Son, 
91, Oxtord-street, London, W. 











W. JARVIS & SON’S CATALOGUE (No. 9), 
e comprising Rare, Interesting, and Curious Books on Witcheraft— 
Alchemy—Mysteries—Drama and Dramatic Biography—Sha meg oe jana 
—Antiquarian and Archeology—Eariy English Text Society's Papers— 
America —Shelley—Lamb—Sporting—UChvice Illustrated Books, &c. 
Free on application. 
28, King William: “street, Strand, Ww Cc. 





OR SALE, bound, GENTLEMA N's S MAG. GA - 
ZINE from 1731 to 1827. In good condition. State price offered. 
—Address 8S., 28, Meridian-piace, Clifcon. 


OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.— 
AKCHZOLOGIA, Vol. XLVIII, Part I. (for 1882), is :eady for 
delivery to Fellows elected in or before that year, on application in 
| pened or by written order, at the Society's Apartments in Burlington 
use, daily, from 10 to 4 (Saturdays, 10 to 2). The price to the public 

is Ll. 10s. — y order, Cc Kxrour Watson, Secretary, » Burlington House. 


T.O LITERARY and ARTISTIC FAMILIES. 

A GENTLEMAN'S WELL-FURNISHED RESIDENCE (not a 
Lodging-house) TO BE LET, for three or four months, in a good square 
near the British sere Quiet; no traffic, no thoroughfare.—Par- 
ticulars on receipt of address card, J. E., care of Advertising Offices, 
150, Queen Victoria-street, London, EC, 


T° BE DISPOSED OF in SEPTEMBER, the 
LEASE of a BUILDING, containing Two capital STUDIOS, each 
with good Dressing-Room and w.c. on separate floors. North light. 
And Basement, with ample accommodation for Housekeeper —Apply at 
6, Bedford-gardens, Kensington. Low premium, moderate rent. 
N°:..2 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 
Cross.— LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre- 
mium, or LET to an approved Tenant.—Apply to Messrs. CLARKsoN, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


M2PLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 1884 —TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May Ist 
to the 31st October, 1584. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Com- 
pany. ; JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1884, 




















Sales bp Auction 


Library of the late General Sir GEORGE BULLER, G.C.B., 
and other Books, 

38 , 7 . 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCT:ON,a 
their Great Rvuoms, King street, om James's-square, on MONDAY, 
July 21. and Following Day. at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
General Sir GEOKGE BULLER Gc BK, deceased. and other Pro- 
perties, comprising the Works of J. M W. Turner, K A. including the 
Liber ‘Studiorum—Musée Napoléon, 10 vols., large-paper proofs and 
etchings, morocco extra—Lysons’s Environs of london, in 14 vols, illus- 
trated with 2,000 drawings and engravings—Cussans's Hertfordshire, 
3 vols, large paper, the arms emblazoned, morocco extra—Haden's 
Etchings—W histler’s Etchinzgs—Ruskin’s Architecture of Venice—Salis- 
bury Primer, 1545—-Dante, 1571. from the library of Marguerice de Valois 
—Gould’s Ornithological W orks—Caricatures relating to George LV. and 
Napoleon I.—H. B Caricatures, 7 vols., &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had: 














Gold and Silver Plate, the Property of a Nob!eman, 


MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on WE DNESDAY, 
July 23 at 1 o'clock precisely, GOLD and SILVER PLATE the Property 
of a NOBLEMAN, comprising a Two-handled Cup and Cover ia tall 
Cup and Cover of Gold, chased with Masks and str: ap Ornameats— 
Handsome Silver-Gilt Vases—Race Cups—Icepails—Five Dozen Dinner 
Plates and Twenty Dishes, with Gadroon Edges—O!d Foglish Tankards 
and Mags—Two-handled Cups—Candlesticks—Custers—‘ anda 
Teakettie by Paul Lamerie 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 












itcellars— 


‘Jewels, Clocks, Pictures, and Engravings, * 2 Property of the 
late Sir MICHAEL COST 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, maaan & WOODS 
ps respectfully give notice that they will SELL 


by AUCTION, 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 23, JEWELS, Clocks. Pictures, and Engravings, the Property of 


Sir MICHAEL COSTA, deceased, comprising Vins Studs, Watche 
sentation Kings, lvory Batons, and other Pieces of Bijouterie, Mi 
Bronze and Silver Medals, French Ciocks, and a few Framed Eng 
and Pictures 

May be ‘viewed two days preceding, and Cata'ogues had. 





Bijouterie, Miniatures, Fans, §c. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Kooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on ‘THURSDAY 
July 24, at 1 o'clock precisely. BIJOUUTERIE. MINIATUKES,. FANS 
including Enamelled Gol Indian Boxes—Chinese and Indian Silver 
Ornaments—Silver Scent Cases—Agate Etuis—a Pair of Italian Ch 
Steel Plaques. inlaid with Go. and other Objects of Art. from the Col- 
m of a well-known AMATEUR; also Bijouterie, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN ; Dresden and Battersea Eaamel Boxes—Watches—Old 
French Fans—Limoges Ename!s—Miniatures—an: ‘Iwo fine Enamels ny 
Henry Bone, R.A, the Property of the late HENKY BELLENDEN 
KER, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues hi ad. 


















de, 
& WOODS 


Decorative Objects, Marbles, Clocks, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, 
July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, DECORATIVE OBJECYS from different 
Collections, comprising Sévres, Dresden. Worcester, Chelsea, and other 
Porcelain — Marqueterie Cabinets — Clocks and Candelabra — Marble 
Groups of Greyhounds by J. Gott, of Rome— Marble busts and Statuettes. 
Sow 26 wag and Chime Clocks, the Property of ARTHUR LEVESON- 

OW 








May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Ancient and Modern Pictures. 


, ra y . 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, 8t James’s-square, on SATUKDAY, 
July 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIEN’ t 
and MODERN PiCIURES, comprising Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, and Early English Schools. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalog ues had. 





The Collection of Water-Colour Drawings of the late 
S. WILLIAMS, Esq., of Liverpool, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, 
July 28. at L o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS of S. WILLIAMS, Esq., deceased, late of Liverpool, com- 
prising Examples of 














S. Austen J. Cristall T. Hearn 8. Prout 

G. Barret E. Dayes R Hills M. A. Rooker 
J. Byrne P. de Wint J.C. Ibbotson PY. Sandby, R.A. 
GB ee R.A. G. Dodgson H Jutsum ; 

J.C G.A Fripp T. Malton R. Westall, R.A. 
I.8., SO ‘Tt. Girtin D. H.McKewan J.M. Wright 
D. Cox J. Glover P. 8. Munn H. Warren 


Tapestry, Armour, Furniture, §c. 


SSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


and others from different Private Collections. 
oem give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
er: ut Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDN s, 
x EL: 










o'clock precisely, old FRENCH and B! sSTRY, 
‘eclading Tree Panel- from designs of Boucher—Stamped and Painted 
Leather—Decorative Furniture—a Carved Wood Handrail for a Staircase 
—Porcelain—and other Decorative Objects. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the L ibrary of the late Rev. 
ALEXANDER TA! LOR, M.A. 

IN ESSRS, PUTTICK & S 

L AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, July 21, and Two Following Days, at 10 minute: A 
ee isely,a COLLECTION of THEOLOGICAL and MISC Ovus 

OOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late Rev ALE NDER 
TAYLOR, M.A. (C haplain of Gray's Inn), comprising Taylor's Works by 
Eden—Card Newman's Sermons and other Works—Smith's Dictionary 
of Biography—Pubiications of the Parker, Woodrow, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and other Religious Societies—Gibson’s Codex Juris, 1761—Blome- 
field's Norfolk —Ashmole’s Garter— Harris's Kent—Hoare’s Ancient 
Wiltshire—Manning and Bray's Surrey—Book of French Ornament, by 
Le Pautre and others—a Series of Modern Editions of the Roman Missal, 


SIMPSON will SELL by 


on 






| and other Catholic Service Books—a fine Illuminated Book of Tlours— 
| Three Ancient Hebrew Manuscripts—Dr. Haviland’s MSs.—Works of 


the Fathers, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt o of two stamps. 





Musical Library. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


N AUCTION, at their House, 47, Letcester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDaY, July 24, at ten minutes past 1 oclock precisely, the 
Extensive LIBRARY of MUSIC and WORKS on the HISTORY and 
THEORY of MUSIC, both ANCIENT and MODERN, the Property of 
a Collector. 

Catalogue on receipt of two stamps. 





Musical Instr ume my 


—)__* 
—= 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by uly 28 6 at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W 
FRIDAY, July 25, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precissiy a 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Pig: via 
Harps, Harmoniums and Organs, Brass and Wood Wind instrumen 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. ts, de, 





Several Thousand ee of errr ag Boake collected by 
et 


late J. ORDE Ef 
N ESSRS. UT MICK & SIME PSON will SELL} 
i poet at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on y 
NESDAY, July 30, and Two peed eg So ten minutes past ua 
precisely, ‘the extensive COLLE! OOKS in ali Classes po 
rature, formed by the late J ‘ORDE HAL i. Esq (of Quant 
HKloomsbury ), and other Properties, comprising the Houghton om 
Chalmers's English Poets—Pope’s Works, by Bowles and W ery 
large paper, 19 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Nichots—Ac pemanal 's Cam. 
bridge, Oxford, and Westminster — Scrope’s Deer-Stalking — Gros 
England and Wales, Scotland Ireland, large paper—loydeil’s Shak, 
speare Gallery—Forster’s Gallery of Engravings—W oodburn’s Rare Pos 
traits, large paper—Picket's Religious Ceremonies—Ilogarth's Works 
Claude's Liber Veritatis—Kit-Cat Ciub Portraits—Books on the Coloni 
—Statistical Works—Brydges's Northampton, with extra illustrations” 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. - 


The valuable Library of the or > ed CR OSSLEY, Bu, Exy,, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, | WiL KINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 21, and six Following Days, at 
L o'clock precisely each day. the very Extensive, Curious, and Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late JAMES CROSSLEY. Esq.. FS A., Tresideat ot 
the Chetham Society, &c, comprising Early Eng rlish and Foreign 
‘rheology—Old English Dramatists— Poetry and Romane 8 —Biography 
and History—Voyages and Travels—Works relating to Lancashire anj 
Yorkshire—Rare American Publications—Valuable Series of Old News. 
papers and Periodic: ‘als—Pablic tions of the Royal Camden, Chetham, 
popes re and other Societies—Scarce Works on Witche raft, Alchemy! 
—Curious Tri: als, Chap-Books, Jest-Books, &c. —and Miscellaneous 
Works in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be! had, price ls, seach, 


The Musical Library of JU LIAN MARSHALL, Eu, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
street, Strand, W.C., 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
on TUESDAY, July 29. and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely each day, the MUSICAL LIBRARY of TULA 
MAKSHALL, Esgq., comprising Works of thp Principal Composer, 
including many of great rarity, amongst which Compositions by Bach, 
Beethoven. Sir H wort Boyce Carey. Cherubini, Choron, Cimaros, 
Clementi, Cooke, Corelli, Cramer, Croce, Croft, Crotch, Galliard, Gamble 
Gordigiani, Greene, Handel, Hayda, Hummel Linley Lully, Mace, 
Marcello, Mehul. Mendelssvhn - Barth ldy, Morley, Mozart, Masieaj 
Antiquarian Society's Publications, } Pepusch, Playford, Pureeil, 
Ravenscroft, Rossini, Spoh:, Spontini, Verdi, Warren, Webbe, Weber, te 
May be viewed two days prior. C.italogues may be had; if win 
on receipt of four stamps 


The Library of the late JOSHUA ROBERT REEVE, Ey, "E, Esy,, 
of Carlton in Cleveland, and Bassett, Hants, 
N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
I will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 1, and Three Following Days 
(Monday, 4th. excepted) at l o'clock precisely each day, the LIBRAKY 
of the late JOSHUA KOBERT REEVE, Esq., of Cariton in Cleveland, 
and Bassett, Hants, and Preperties of other Collectors; the Whole 
comprising valuable Books of Prints—Standard Works on Topography, 
Archeology, Natural History, Biography, Voyages and Traveis—in. 
cluding Carter's Ancient Sculpture and Painting, 2 vols.—Camden's 
Britannia, by oe — Hargrave’s State Tiials, Ll vols. — Froiasan, 
Chroniques, &c.—Fabian’s Chronicle, 1559—Shakespeare’s Works, 
the Second Folio, '1632—Houbraken and Vertue's Heads— Morant's History 
ot Essex, large paper—Cicero de Amicicia, printed by Caxton—Gough'’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, 5 parts austed'’s History of Kent, 4 vols. fine 
copy—Montfaucon, Ciuvres, 15 vols large paper—Dart's Westminster 
Abbey, large paper—Gainsbor: uzh's English Scenery—Lysons's History of 
Derbyshire, extensively illustrated—hritton’s Cathedral Antiquities, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, a 
receipt of four stamps. 


The valuable i of the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, 
Esq., Editor of Shakespeare, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 7, and ‘Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the VALUABLE LIBRARY d 
the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., Editor of Shakespeare, &e, 
comprising Books and Manuscripts chieily relating to Poetry, Komance, 
and the Drama, particularly of the Elizabethan Age, but including 
Works in the various branches of English Literature—many importast 
Unpublished and other MSS. in the handwriting of Mr. Collier and 
others—Hooks illustrated with rare Portraits and Autograpns, and 
Private Reprints of rare English prod uctions—Shakespeare and Shake 
speariana—an extensive Series of Privately-printed Works— lransactions 
and Publications of various Antiquarian and Literary Societies—Colle- 
tion of Chap-Books, O!d Ballads, and Votitical Broadsides—small Collet 
tions of Autograph Letiers and Engravings, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post,oa 
receipt of six stamps. 


The Library of the | late Sir MIC ‘HA EL ‘COS TA, 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingten- 
street, Strand, W C ,on MONDAY, August li, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, including many valuabk 
Musical Scores by this celebrated Composer, and others—Miscellanevut 


Books in all Classes of Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


—— 
~ FRIDAY NEXT. —Scientific Instruments, Photographic 
Apparatus, &e, 

N R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIOY, 
i at his Great Rooms, 38, King-strect, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT. July 25, at half past 12 o'clock precisely. a variety of CAMBRAS 
ana LENSES by Da Imeyer, Ross, and other first-rate Mz ak ers—Baths, 
Printing Frames, Rolling Presses, Dishes, & Also Microscopes ; 
Obvjects—Telese opes—Race and Field Glasses—Galvanic and Electric! 
Apparatus—Dynamo Machine—few Artist's Materials—Cottage Piano- 
and Miscellaneous Property. 

On view after 2 o'clock the day prior and moruing of Sale, and Cats 
logues had. 


Miscellaneous ous Books, nee m done relating to the e County of 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will ‘SEL L by AUCTION, a 
i their Rooms, 115, Seager gf lane, W.C .on W EDNESDAY, July 3, 
and Two Following Days, at ‘clock, Valuable MISCEL A LANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Vanity Fair, 22 vols.—Woodburn's Rare Portraits, 
2 vols. large paper—Linton's Scenery of Greece—Gibson 8 Tynemouth, 
2 vols.—Archeologia liana, 11 vols —Hutchinson’s Durham. 3 ¥' vols.— 
Graves’s Cleveland—Chariton and Young's Whitby—Fullerand Sheldon s 
Berwick , 2 vols.— Surtees Society's Publications to 1874. 64 vols. —Bewick's 
Birds and ‘Quadrupeds, 3 vols.—Tyueside Naturalist Field-Club, 6 vols.— 
Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil Fiora, 3 vels.—Johnston's Zoophy tes, 
chelogy. &c., 3 vols.—Smeaton's Reprints 6 vols —Lord Berners’s Arthur 
of Little Britain—Strutt’s Dresses, 2 yo!s.—Ruskin’s Painters, 5 — 
Cuitt’s Wanderings—Pepys's and Evely n’'s Diaries, 10 vols. oe. 
Works, by Scott, 19 vols.—Ellis’s Letiers, 11 vols.—Mahon's Eng! 
7 vols.—Merivale’s Rome, 7 vols.—Smith’s Dictionary, 8 vols oe 
Cases by Lewin, Dearsiey Bell, Leigh, and Cave—Welsby and Townsend 
Eminent Judges, 3 vols. &c. 

Tobe viewed, and Catalogues had 
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Now ready, for JULY, price 6s. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 159. 


Contents. 


No. 315, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 


Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


1, MUNICIPAL LONDON. 1. MR BROWNING. 

® MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 2. IYALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES. 

3. The ROMANCE and REALITY of AMERICAN RAILROADS. 3. PRIVILEGE and ARISTOCRACY. 

« PETER the GREAT. 4 JOUN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR of the REFORMATION. 


ENGLAND and HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
6, The THREE POEMS ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 
+ GREEK ARCH OLOGY : Mr. Fergusson’s Parthenon. 
. The WEST INDIES and SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
REDISTRIBUTION and REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


 — a. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 327, is now 


The SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL. WORLD. 
ENGLISH POLICY in the SOUDAN and EGYPT. 
POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER, 
CUNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Sewage 








Price Six Shillings, 


(7 HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
: J 


ready. ULY, 1884. 

Contents. Contents. 
1. MEMOIRS of M. DE VITROLLES. 1. CODIFICATION of ENGLISH LAW : a Prospect. 
2, LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 2. The MYTH of SIMON MAGUS. 
3. The CHIEFS of GRANT 3. CORBA. 
4. The DIVORCE of CATHARINE of ARAGON, 4. The CHRISTIAN HAREM. 
5, LIFE of MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 5. The RIVER CONGO; and the PROPOSED CONGO TREATY. 
6. The FUTURE of the CONGO. 6. WILLIAM IV 
7. LIFE and OPINIONS of FREDERICK MAURICE. 7. The WOMAN QUESTION in EUROPE. 
8. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:-—-1 Theology —2. Philosophy.— 
3. Politics, Sociology. Voyages, and Travels.—4. Science.—5. History 
and Biography.—6. Be les-Lettres. 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London: Triibner & Co 57, Ludgate-hill. 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 


the BIBLE With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables 


. HEFFTER's INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
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No. XXXVL., price Six Shillings, 
Tas CHURCH QUARTERLY 


for JULY, 1834. 


REVIEW, | 





1. The ENGLISH REFORMATION and the STUDY of GREEK. By the Rev. J I. MOMBEKT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 

2. ON the STUDY of MIND in ANIMALS, “It brings together information not contained in any single work 
an eapawests ir tant.’’ 

3. JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir. ex 8.5 —- Stestoed. 16:0 e P 

4. The THREE ANGLICAN BISHOPS in JERUSALEM. - Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 

5, HUMAN PROGRESS under CHRISTIANITY. This day, crown 8vo_ price 7s. 6d. 

6. The CIIURCH in OLD LONDON. The TENTH EDITION (SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND) of 

7. ANEW ATTACK on the ATIANASIAN CREED. +, are ». 7 % 

& The ORIGINS of RELIGION and LANGUAGE N ATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


~o 


. PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT in AMERICA (No. 2). 
THEOLOGY as a SCIENCE 
ll. The LEGAL FLAWS in the LATER PAPACY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
Spotiiswoode & Co. New Street-square, London. 


MHE LION of ST. MARK.—See Illustration and 

Article in this week's BULLDER (4d. ; by post, 4jd ; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s.); also a Gothic Warehouse ; Cross, Toledo ; Prayer Niche, 
Ancient Arabic; Articles on Thames and Thames Valley Sewerage— 
Architecture in England and France—Camps and Castles of Warwick- 
shire—Conference of Architects at the Health Exhibition—Isthmus of 
dorinth Canal, &c —46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


By Professor HENRY DKUMMOND, F.R.S.E. F.G.S, 


~ 
S 





From the British Quarterly Review, July. 

“There is, we believe, no previous instance of any work 
on religious philosophy attaining such great and rapid 
success. The extraordinary success of the work is due tosits 
merits. Its form and its leading ideas are quite original. It 
is one of the most suggestive books we have ever read; its 
style is admirable.” 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW LIFE OF BYRON. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. price 5s. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
THE STORY OF THE POET'S LIFE. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘ A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 


Forming the New Volume of ‘‘ HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


“Mr, Jeaffreson comes forward with a narrative which must take a very important place in Byronic literature. Almost 
every chapter contains material which may be fairly called new, and it may reasonably be anticipated that this volume 
will be regarded with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and the fame of this great English poet.”— Zimes 


Hurst & PLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 




















NOTICE. —The THIRD EDITION of ‘The 
GIANT’S ROBE, by F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice 


Versa,’ is ready this day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 











Recently published, with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
’ Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 
“This isa very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the best society and connected 


with official and diplomatic circles might, if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect......and is fairly eutitled to 
rank among the books ot the season...... We recommend it to the public.”—Standard, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF AYLMER’S COURT. 


By M. E. JAMES, 
Authoress of ‘ What Shall we Act?’ ‘ How to Decorate,’ &c. 


“The author can draw character, and writes with much more than ordinary care.”—Academy 


“The tale is so briskly and pleasantly told, with such charming little bits of sketches of character, that most readers 
will go on contentedly to the end.”—Guardian, 


a Bright and readable througheut.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
% By no means devoid of merit, and the interest is very considerable.”—Public Opinion, 
A very fair book of its kind.”—Athenaum, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E,C, 


XUM 





Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, price Is. ; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s 6d 

UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 

A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 

lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 

graphical Appendix 

“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 

undoubtedly possess.''—Knowledge. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


par ER 3.—NON-ATTAINMENTS of the 

REVISED VERSION of 183l of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
F. PAKKER. Price 6d. each, or 30 Copies for 10s., delivered per post 
free. Remittance can be made by postal order or stamps. 


London : Messrs. Collingrilge, 143, Aldersgate-street, E C. 








Enlarged Edition, pp. 350, bound, 1s, or 14 stamps, 


if OM(HOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs RICHARD and WASHINGTON EPPS. Describes fully and 
Prescribes for General Diseases. 


James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-strect, and 170, Piccadilly. 





“We need more of such straightforward teaching.”—Literary World. 
tues of SOME MODERN NOVELS. By 
TREVOR CREIGHTON. One Shil:ing. 


Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Pres-e, E.C.; Simpsia, Marshall & Co ; 
Hamilton, Adams & C». 








NEW EDITIONS OF WILLIAMSON'S INTEGRAL AND 
DIFF®RENTIAL CALCULUS. 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTE- 

GRAL CALCULUS, containins Applications to Plane Curves ard 

Surfaces. With numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 

1.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Trin Coll and Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Univ. 
of Dublin. The Fourth Edition, Revised and Eniarged. Price Ws. 6d. 
Also, by the Same Author, 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


FERENTIAL CALCULUS, containing 


on the DIF- 


the Theory of Plane 








Curves. With numerous Examples. Fifth Kdttivon. Price 10s. 6d, 
London Longmans, Green & Co. 
NOTICE, 
NOTES and QUERI E &. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY 
WITH THE INDEX, 


PRICE 10s. 6d. Is NEARLY READY. 


to JUNE, 1834, 





Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d. post free, 





Joun C, Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


BOOKS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
— 
THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND SARAKHS. 
Mr. Marvin’s New Book, ‘ Reconnoitring Central Asia,’ is 
ready this day at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
8vo. with numerous Lilustrations and a Map, 16s. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA, 
Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, Secret 
Agents and Special Correspondents in the Region between 
the Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1834. By CHARLES 
MARVIN. 


ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Expe- 
riences of a Medical Free Lance among the Bash-- 
Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. Edited aud 
illustrated by Dr. E. BERNARD. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


REY. J. I. HILLOCKS’S WORK AMONG TIE POOR. 


HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USE- 
FULNESS. By Rev. J. INCHES HILLOCKS. With 
Introduction by Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. LL.D., 
Author of ‘Olrig Grange.’ Portrait Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ Mr. Hillocks can describe work as well as do it.''"—Nunconformis!. 
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LITERATURE 


—~>— 


General Gordon’s Letters from the Crimea, 
the Danube, and Armenia, August 18, 
1854, to November 17, 1858. Edited by 
Demetrius C. Boulger. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

PropasLy the two men to whom the 

future historian of the second half of the 

nineteenth century will point as possessing 
the most marked individuality are Generals 

Skobeleff and Gordon. When Gordon 

was only twenty-one there were not 

wanting signs that his was no ordinary 
character. ‘There is an almost childlike 
simplicity and directness of speech in his 
letters home. Rarely is a superfluous word 
employed, and the writer evidently desires 
to use the pen merely to convey a know- 
ledge of facts. An example of this is 
afforded by a home letter dated Balaklava, 

January 8rd, 1855, 7.e., two days after his 

arrival in the Crimea :— 

‘We have ample rations served out to us, 
and there is no want of anything now in that 
line. [have not yet got my luggage, but ex- 
pect it daily in the Alster'screw collier. About 
300 huts are here, but the transport is a great 
difficulty in the way of their being put up at the 
front. However, the engineer says that the 
railroad will be ready in six weeks or less. The 
weather continues very mild, with rain and a few 
showers of snow. I saw Mr. Russell, the Times 
correspondent, last night ; they have given him 
a house here. I have just seen Enderby, who 
tells me that Major Swinton was found dead in 
his bed this morning, from either apoplexy or 
charcoal.” 

His unaffected courage has to be inferred, 

for when he mentions himself it is only to 

satisfy the natural longings of his family. 

On February 17th he did his first turn of 

duty in the trenches, and had rather a diffi- 

cult task to perform:— 

‘‘The French that night determined to join 
their sentries on their right and our sentries on 
our left in advance of their and our trenches, so 
as to prevent the Russians coming up the ravine 
and then turning against our flank. They deter- 
mined to make a lodgment in the ruined house 
B, and to run a trench up the hill to the left of 
this, while I was told to make a communication 
by rifle-pits from the caves C to the ruined house 
Bb. I got, after some trouble, eight men with 
picks and shovels, and asked the captain of the 
advance trench, Capt. ——., of the 4th, to give 





me five double sentries to throw out in advance. 
It was the first time he had been on duty here ; 
and, as for myself, I never had, although I kept 
that to myself. I led forward the sentries, 
going at the head of the party, and found the 
sentries of the advance had not held the caves, 
which they ought to have done after dark, so 
there was just a chance of the Russians being 
in them. I went on, however, and, though I 
did not like it, explored the caves almost alone. 
We then left two sentries on the hill above the 
caves, and went back to get round and post two 
sentries below the caves. However, just as 
soon as we showed ourselves outside the caves 
and below them, bang! bang! went two rifles, 
the bullets hitting the ground close to us. The 
sentries with me retired in a rare state of mind, 
and my working party bolted, and were stopped 
with great difficulty. What had really happened 
was this. It was not a Russian attack, but the 
two sentries whom I had placed above the caves 
had fired at us, lost their caps, and bolted to the 
trench. Nothing after this would -induce the 
sentries to go out, so I got the working party to 
go forward with me. The Russians had, on the 
report of our shots, sent us a shower of bullets, 
their picket not being more than 150 yards away. 
I set the men to work, and then went down to 
the bottom of the ravine, and found the French 
in strength hard at work also. Having told 
them who we were, I returned to the trench, 
where I met Col. ——, of the Ist Royals. I 
warned him, if he went out he would be sure 
to be hit by his own sentries or the Russians. 
He would go, however, anda moment afterwards 
was hit in the breast, the ball going through his 
coats, slightly grazing his ribs, and passing out 
again without hurting him. I stayed with my 
working party all night, and got home very 
tired.” 

Of personal discomfort Gordon was always 
disposed to make little. Writing on Feb- 
ruary 2nd from camp before Sebastopol, he 
says :— 

‘* As far as comfort is concerned, I assure 
you, my dear ——, I could not be more com- 
fortable in England, as I have a double tent, 
and have dug out the bottom of it, so that it is 
quite warm...... We are doing nothing here, and 
1 hope you will not believe all the atrocious fibs 
which are told in the papers of our misery.” 
And again, on February 12th :— 

‘¢ There are really no hardships for the officers ; 
the men are the sufferers, and that is partly 
their own fault, as they are like children, think- 
ing everything is to be done for them. The 
French soldier looks out for himself, and con- 
sequently fares much better.” 

With all deference to General Gordon, we 
would point out that this notorious helpless- 
ness of the British soldiers in the Crimea 
was not so much their fault as the result of 
their traditional training. They expected 
everything to be done for them because 
previously to the campuign everything had 
been done for them. They were like 
children because they had always been 
treated as children. ‘This helplessness was 
not in the race, for the Naval Brigade 
showed themselves to be quite as helpful 
and handy as the French. Of the fact, 
however, that the soldiers were helpless 
there is no doubt; and though there has 
during the last thirty years been an im- 
provement, the soldier is still far less able 
to take care of himself than is the sailor. 

Notwithstanding Gordou’s originality and 
independence of thought, he is in some 
respects a regular John Bull, and apt to 
judge every one by a British standard. 
Thus he writes of the French commander: 
‘“‘Canrobert is a mountebank, a horrid 





little fellow.” This he certainly was not, 
and we may seize the opportunity of re- 
marking that the marshal is as regards mili- 
tary history one of the best-read officers in 
Europe. Again, Gordon observes: ‘ The 
Sardinians do not come up to the mark.” 
The general opinion of British officers in 
the Crimea was that the Sardinian con- 
tingent was in every respect a model force. 
Though severe on Canrobert and the Sar- 
dinians, Gordon rendered ample justice to 
the Russians, the coolness of whose officers 
under fire he much admired. Young as he 
was, Gordon proved by his comments on 
the operations that he possessed a natural 
genius for war. Writing home about the 
unsuccessful assault of the 18th of June, he 
says :— 

** About three a.m. the French advanced on 
the Malakoff tower in three columns, and ten 
minutes after this our signal was given. The 
Russians then opened with a fire of grape which 
was terrific. They mowed down our men in 
dozens, and the trenches, being contined, were 
crowded with men, who foolishly kept in them, 
instead of rushing over the parapet of our 
trenches, and, by coming forward in a mass, 
trusting to some of them at least being able to 
pass through untouched to the Redan, where, 
of course, once they arrived, the artillery could 
not reach them, and every yard nearer would 
have diminished the effect of the grape by giving 
it less space for spreading. Wecould then have 
moved up our supports and carried the place. 
Unfortunately, however, our men dribbled out 
of the ends of the trenches ten and twenty at a 
time, and as soon as they appeared they were 
cleared away. Some hundred men under Lieut. 
Fisher got up to the abattis, but were not sup- 
ported, and consequently had to retire.” 

‘* My father can tell the effect of grape from 
twelve 68-prs. and 32-prs. at 200 yards from a 
column ; but, whatever may be the effect, I am 
confident that if we had left the trenches in a 
mass some of us would have survived and 
reached the Redan, which once reached, the 
Highland Brigade and Guards would have car- 
ried all before them, and the place would have 
fallen.” 

Of the equally unsuccessful assault of the 
8th of September he observes :— 

‘* However, the Malakoff was won, and the 
tricolour was hoisted as a signal for our attack. 
Our men went forward well, losing apparently 
few, put the ladders in the ditch, and mounted 
on the salient of the Redan ; but though they 
stayed there five minute’ or more, they did not 
advance, and tremendous reserves coming up 
drove them out. They retired well, and with- 
out disorder, losing in all 150 officers, 2,400 men 
killed and wounded. We should have carried 
everything before us if the men had only ad- 
vanced.” 

The thought of peace was by no means 
grateful to the young soldier, who, in the 
spring of 1856, says :— ’ 

‘*We do not, generally speaking, like the 
thoughts of peace until after another campaign. 
I shall not go to England, but expect I shall 
remain abroad for three or four years, which, 
individually, I would sooner spend in war than 
peace. There is something indescribably ex- 
citing in the former.” 

At the same time, though loving his pro- 
fession, he was, for so young a man, strangely 
indifferent to personal distinction. In one 
of his letters he expresses his regret that 
medals were issued before the capture of 
Sebastopol; and at the end of the war, when 
the gazette containing the promotions and 
honours for Sebastopol came out, he writes 
home saying: ‘‘ We have got the gazette at 
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last, and think they have treated us very 
well, and been very liberal”; and a few 
weeks later, ‘‘Remember, I do not think 
it is a hard case that we, the subs, do not 
get anything.” It is a most amiable trait 
in his character that when in the Crimea 
he not only refused to accept any pecuniary 
assistance from his father, but was always 
discouraging his family from sending him 
out clothes and food. 

At the close of the war Gordon was at 
once sent to Bessarabia to assist in marking 
out the new frontier. In this task, involving 
no small amount of fatigue and exposure, 
he spent nearly a year. The letters 
describing the country, its inhabitants and 
officials, are excessively interesting, but are 
not of a nature admitting of many extracts, 
even if we had room forthem. Through- 
out they show signs of warm affection for 
his family, of unflagging devotion to duty, of 
the mens equa in corpore sano, and of acute 
observation. As an instance of the churlish 
inhospitality and meanness of high Russian 
officials, he says :— 

‘*The Russians are still antipathetic towards 
the commission, and (although I should not go 
if there was any society) no one has thought of 
asking the commissioners to dinner, not even 
the governor of Bessarabia. The commissioners 
went to one public dinner, and that has been 
all. The Governor-General of Bessarabia asked 
Col. Besson, the French commissioner, to tea, 
and they played whist afterwards, and he had 
to pay 6s. 8d. to the governor for the use of 
packs of cards !”’ 

The inherent love of intriguing shown 
by the Russians did not escape his ob- 
servation. 

In April, 1857, having finished his work 
in Bessarabia, he expected to return to 
England. To his disgust he was ordered 
to join Col., now Sir, Lintorn Simmons, who 
was employed in settling the Armenian 
boundary. He telegraphed home to ask to 
be excused, but received as an answer 
“‘Lieut. Gordon must go.’’ Go he did, and 
work he did, with all his heart and soul, for 
a year and a half, with the exception of a 
few months’ leave to England in the winter 
of 1857-58. The letters from Armenia are 
as interesting as those from Bessarabia, and 
even more full of information :—- 

“ James and myself went, as usual, along the 
frontier. I had eighty versts of frontier where 
not many Europeans had been before. On one 
side of it was Lazistan, and this part of Lazistan 
is peopled by the fiercest tribe cf Lazes, who 
scarcely acknowledge even the Sultan. We had 
an escort of forty infantry, and were not molested. 
This tribe and the Kabouletians supply the Con- 
stantinople Turks with slaves, whom they kidnap 
from the Gourelians, who are on the Russian 
side. These Gourelians are beautiful; in fact, 
generally speaking, I never saw so many hand- 
some men and women as the peasants among 
them. The Adjars are most daring, and even pro- 
posed to us to bring any person we might choose 
out to Batoum for 401. to 1201. In consequence 
of these kidnappings, &c.,a deadly enmity exists 
between the two peoples, and whenever they get 
a chance they kill one another. During the last 
eighteen months sixty-two people have been 
kidnapped, sixteen killed, and twenty or thirty 
wounded on the part of the Gourelians. The 
Russian guards of the frontier are futile against 
these people, for the latter are armed with a 
capital rifle, and are also splendid shots, while 
the Cossacks have only a trumpery smooth-bore.” 

These quotations may serve to give the 
reader a fair idea of this interesting series 








of letters which unintentionally display 
the character of one of the most remark- 
able, able, and single-minded men of this 
or any other age. 








Ireland in the Seventeenth Century; or, the 
Trish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and 
Results. By Mary Hickson. With a 
Preface by J. A. Froude, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THERE are few portions of our history more 
dismal than those which relate to the un- 
happy occurrences of 1641 in Ireland. 
English writers on the subject founded their 
statements mainly on the publication of the 
Rev. Henry Jones, issued in 1642, and on 
histories by Sir John Temple and Edmund 
Borlase, printed in 1646 and 1680. These 
productions contain many extracts from de- 
positions made by various persons in relation 
to losses of property and to affairs in con- 
nexion with which they professed to have 
either direct or indirect knowledge. The 
depositions abounded in allegations of mur- 
ders and acts of cruelty, and some of them 
contained accounts of apparitions and super- 
natural matters. The task of taking the 
depositions was entrusted not to the regular 
legal functionaries, but to nine clergymen 
of the Established Church, who avowed in 
print political and theological opinions 
which at the present day would be deemed 
scarcely consistent with official impartiality. 
No Irish Catholic, layman or ecclesiastic, was 
associated with them in the commission. Con- 
fidence in the proceedings of clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland at the period 
is not augmented by the characters of some of 
them, as portrayed by members of their own 
order. With the depositions are extant state- 
ments made, about the same time, by persons 
on the rack or threatened with torture. The 
representatives of the Irish Roman Catholics 
insisted, in their public declarations, that 
tumultuary and isolated acts of the lower 
classes should not be regarded as those of 
the nation. They declared that many of the 
unoffending Irish had been killed or sub- 
jected to inhumane treatment, and urged 
Charles I. to institute official investigations 
into alleged massacres and losses. In the 
publications of Jones and Temple the por- 
tions of the depositions which related to 
murders, cruelties, expressions of enmity to 
England and to Protestantism, were elabo- 
rately put forward. The ‘ History’ by Sir 
John Temple, for a time accepted as an 
authority, is now regarded as untrustworthy. 
From the depositions Borlase, in 1680, pub- 
lished ‘a collection of murders in several 
counties of Ireland,” which was reprinted at 
London in 1720. To such compilations 
Edmund Burke alluded when he wrote that 
statesmen 
‘* ought not to rake into the hideous and abomin- 
able things which were done in the turbulent fury 
of an injured, robbed, and persecuted people, and 
which were afterwards cruelly revenged in the 
execution and as outrageously and shamefully 
exaggerated in the representation.” 


With regard to reflections on the character 
of the nation, it may be observed that the 
worst acts ascribed to the period of 1641 in 
Ireland were exceeded in enormity by the 
populace of the Hague, when thirty-one 
years subsequently they murdered Cornelius 
de Witt and his brother. The depositions 
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already mentioned do not appear to haye 
been claimed by the Government as officia] 
records. Early in the last century these 
papers were in the hands of private book. 
collectors, from whom they passed to Trinity 
College, Dublin, which has not, up to the 
present time, taken any steps towards print- 
ing them. The publication before us con. 
tains a considerable number of depositions, 
including some of those printed by Jones, 
Temple, and Borlase, as well as others 
which have of late years appeared in full 
in various books. In addition to deposi. 
tions connected with 1641, the present 
volumes contain documents, some of which 
have been previously published, concern- 
ing ‘‘ plantations” in Ireland in 1610- 
1639, and reports of trials in the High Court 
of Justice in 1652-4. Many points, his- 
toric, documentary, and polemical, are edi- 
torially referred to in connexion with the 
papers; but it is not our province to enter 
here upon a discussion of them. The his- 
tory of the period to which they relate has, 
it was truly observed in the last century, 
been rendered ‘‘ amazingly intricate by the 
writings of different parties and interests.” 
From passages in the depositions and con- 
temporary documents we may perhaps esti- 
mate the degree to which belief in the 
supernatural prevailed towards the period 
of 1641. The Rev. George Creighton, ina 
statement of the year 1643, printed in the 
second of the volumes before us, avers that 
‘* divers women constantly witnessed and 
affirmed ” to him that a rebel struck three 
times at the naked body of a young woman 
‘‘ with his drawn sword, and yet never cut 
her skin; albeit,’? he adds, ‘‘those that 
know the Irish know that they carry no 
swords unless they be very sharp.” 
Nicholas Barnard, Dean of Ardagh, and 
chaplain to Archbishop Ussher, wrote in 1642 
that he was assured by officers, ‘‘ upon their 
own experience,” that some of the Irish had 
by charms succeeded in making themselves 
‘‘thrust-free, as they called it”; and that 
being knocked down, and the point of a 
sword put upon their naked breasts, it could 
not be made to enter or draw the least 
blood. ‘It is certain,” continued Dean 
Barnard, 
‘that at the taking of Newry, a rebel being 
appointed to be shot upon the bridge, and stript 
stark naked, notwithstanding the musketeer 
stood within two yards of him, and shot him in 
the middle of the back, yet the bullet entered 
not, nor did him any more hurt than leave a 
little black spot behind it.” 


We read in the depositions that at Dun- 
gannon in 1641 a vision was seen of ‘a 
woman compassing about the town with a 
spear in her hand; when any would approach 
her, she would seem to go from them; when 
any would go from her, she would draw 
near unto them.”’ Another deponent of the 
same period states that ‘‘ Master Mont- 
gomery, minister,” and several others “of 
good worth,” reported that ‘‘there was seen 
a sword hanging in the air, with the point 
downwards, the haft seeming to be red and 
the point turned round.” Sir James Turner, 
the well-known Scotch commander who 
served in Ireland in 1642, noted that a 
severe hurricane in Ulster in the month of 
May was attributed by his soldiers and 
some of his officers to ‘“‘ the devilish skill” 
of ‘‘ Irish witches.” 
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~ “Tt is to be regretted that the present pub- 
lication does not sup ly details in relation 
to the personal histury of the clergymen 
before whom the depositions were taken. 
An account of the career of Henry Jones, 
the chief of those commissioners, would 
have furnished curious and interesting illus- 
trations of the times. Jones was for a time 
in a disturbed district of Ulster in 1641-2; 
he acted as envoy from some of the Irish 
to the Government at Dublin, and was 
afterwards agent in England for the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland. He was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Clogher by Charles L., 
and carried on correspondence with the 
Trish then in arms in Ulster. Jones subse- 
quently became ‘‘Scout-Master” to the Par- 
liamentarians, and received a salary of 340/. 
per annum for the compilation of a narrative 
of the rebellion in Ireland. After the Re- 
storation Jones obtained the see of Meath, 
but did not publish the history which he 
had undertaken. He died in 1681, and his 
son and daughter became members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The bishop’s 
brother, Col. Henry Jones, was for a time 
regarded as a possible rival to Oliver Crom- 
well. Mr. Froude’s contribution to the 
volumes now before us is limited to a pre- 
face of eight pages, in which, among other 
matters, he refers to the political and re- 
ligious aspects of the subjects to which the 
work relates. 





Kildrostan: a Dramatic Poem. By Walter C. 
Smith. (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 


In ‘ Kildrostan’ Dr. Smith has so far reverted 
to his original method that he has written 
a single story, instead of the unconnected 
pieces of which some of his more recent 
volumes have consisted. He has, however, 
modified the form. In ‘Olrig Grange,’ if 
our memory serves, the various actors in the 
story told each his own share of the action. 
‘Borland Hall’ and ‘ Hilda’ contained more 
of direct narrative. ‘ Kildrostan’ is cast in 
the form of a regular drama, only with a 
quasi-Greek Chorus, which fills up the gaps 
in the action. Dr. Smith’s readers know 
by this time pretty well what to expect from 
him. With a good deal of merit, his work 
falls short of excellence. His people are 
rather types than characters, especially those 
whom he does not like. Now in real life 
there are no types; they are as non-existent 
as Platonic ideas, and if we saw one we 
should say “‘ Incredulus odi.”” This is the 
sort of feeling with which the reader regards 
such a personage, for example, as Tremain, 
the ssthetic, modern- pagan poet of the 
book before us. He swaggers, as we 
gather, about his “skill with sail and rope 
and rudder in a storm,” and soon after 
frankly admits that he never handled one of 
these appliances ; he says he likes to play 
with adders; he vapours about “ Art”; he 
patronizes a Highland prayer-meeting. All 
these are things which any of his kind might 
do, but a skilful satirist would rather hint at 
them than emphasize them, and certainly 
would not suggest a reminiscence of Aschy- 
lus’s man who brought up a young lion, in 
connexion with the effect produced by this 
coxcomb upon the quiet Highland family to 
whom he is introduced. So with the other 
characters. They are too unmixed to be 


As a novel in verse the story is not in- 
effective. The plot is one with which the 
public are pretty familiar, but it is managed 
with sufficient skill to keep the reader in- 
terested at least through the first half of the 
poem. The slaughter of the wicked heroine 
just when she is going to be defeated rather 
spoils the dénodment, and the good heroine’s 
reasons for being so austere with the hero 
are hardly sufficiently obvious ; but as she 
relents in the end there is no great harm 
done. 

It is almost superfluous to say that in any 
of Dr. Smith’s poems the reader will find 
descriptive passages of considerable beauty, 
now and then, it must be admitted, marred 
by some clumsy expression, like 

She sits alone, and passions her sharp pain, 


which spoils one of the prettiest lyrical 
pieces in this volume. The following lines, 
however, are open to no such reproach, and 
may be taken as an example of the author’s 
best work in this style :— 

Neath crags and hills the long loch winds, 
Through rocky isles where sea-birds flock ; 

Along the slopes the grey birch finds 

Frail footing on the slaty rock ; 

On every ledge there grows a pine, 

With roots that cling as the branches toss, 

And the oaks along the low sea-line 

Are greenly feathered with fern and moss, 
Behind the cliffs are mountains steep 

By foaming torrents scored and scarred, 

And up their gullies the alders creep, 

But the peaks are ragved and jagged and barred: 
Cloud-capped often their stormy tops, 

While ridge and corrie and crag are bare, 

Or a girdle of mist will ring the slopes, 

While the heights rise clear in the upper air. 

Dr. Smith is, perhaps, a little too prolific. 
If he would wait on Minerva rather more 
patiently, instead of attempting, as it would 
appear, to compel her attendance at regular 
biennial intervals, he might take a good 
place among the Di minores of modern 
poetry. 





Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. By H. L. D. Ward.— Catalogue 
of Additions to the MSS. of the British 
Museum, 1854 to 1875. 2 vols.—Jndex to 
the Catalogue of Additions, 1854-1875.— 
Catalogue of Additions to the MSS. in the 
British Museum, 1876 to 1881. (Published 
by Order of the Trustees.) 

Turse volumes form a satisfactory record of 

strictly departmental work. The staff of the 

Manuscript Department, we know, does a 

good deal of work that is not strictly de- 

partmental, but is not the less valuable 
or popular, such as superintending the issue 
of facsimile reproductions of some of the 
more important MSS., or editing series of 
photographic plates and descriptions for the 

Paleeographical Society, or ministering to 

Protestant fervour by arranging an exhibi- 

tion of Luther or Wyclif relics. But the prin- 

cipal work of the department is keeping up 
with its own acquisitions, cataloguing them 
as they come in, and publishing the de- 
scriptions by instalments from time to time. 
This is effected by the Department of Manu- 
scripts in the ‘Catalogue of Additions,’ of 
which we have before us the latest volumes, 
which carry the inventory up to 1881, and 
of which another volume will doubtless soon 
appear, to bring the list of acquisitions up to 


but any difficulty that might be experienced 
in consulting them is obviated by an ex- 
cellent index, which will in future be 
attached to each volume, as in the case of 
the latest (1876-81). Even in the record 
of these six years the index occupies some 
three hundred pages, or nearly half the book ; 
and in the case of the ‘Catalogue of Addi- 
tions from 1854 to 1875’ the index was 
so lengthy that it had to be printed in a 
separate volume of over 1,500 pages. 

We have from time to time mentioned the 
more important additions to the manu- 
scripts as they were purchased, and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to refer to them 
again in detail; but it should be said that 
the most notable items in the last volume of 
the catalogue are the famous ‘ Bankes 
Homer,” the first century Hyperides, some 
good Merovingian and Visigothic codices, 
a few fine illuminated MSS. from the Didot 
collection and from that bequeathed by Mr. 
William Burges, A.R.A., and an interesting 
collection of early music, chiefly from the 
collection of Mr. Julian Marshall, among 
other things the priceless Beethoven sketch- 
book; a number of interesting pavans, 
galliards, madrigals, fantasias, canons, and 
canzonets, &c., by William Byrd, Dowland, 
Matthew Locke, and other English com- 
posers; and sets of motets by Palestrina. 
''he music seems to have been described 
with special knowledge and attention to 
detail. 

Side by side with the general ‘ Catalogue 
of Additions,’ a class catalogue has existed 
for some time in manuscript, and this is now 
being published in separate divisions, in which 
the manuscripts are arranged according to 
subject and date and relation one to another, 
instead of in the arbitrary order of acquisi- 
tion, and are illustrated by copious notes. 
The present instalment embraces part of the 
romance collections of the British Museum, 
and if the other sections are edited with 
equal care and learning the class catalogue 
of manuscripts will be an invaluable publica- 
tion. It is not a mere index or inventory, 
like the ‘Catalogue of Additions,’ but a 
minute and detailed description of each 
manuscript, followed by a dissertation on its 
place among other romances, its sources 
and offspring, and by a very ample account 
of the bibliography of the work; and colla- 
tions are frequently made with the printed 
editions, and any important variations in 
the MS. are indicated. Mr. Ward, of the 
department, to whom the task of preparing 
this catalogue raisonné has been allotted, has 
shown himself admirably qualified for the 
work. His critical dissertations are not 
only extremely interesting reading, but 
are full of the evidence of sound scholar- 
ship and research. We may point to the ela- 
borate essays on the romances of ‘ Havelok,’ 
‘King Horn,’ and ‘Guy of Warwick ’—to 
confine ourselves for the moment to English 
legends—as examples of the admirable way 
in which Mr. Ward has fulfilled the duties 
of an editor. The difficult questions con- 
nected with the ‘ Havelok’ versions are in- 
vestigated with rare skill and critical sense, 
and the result arrived at is that 


“the French Lay is a literary offshoot of 
Gaimar’s version. The English Havelok the 





date. The descriptions in this catalogue are 





human. 


necessarily short, and are arranged in the 
order in which the MSS. were acquired; 


Dane, on the other hand. is a poem based upon 
| a popular development of the legend, though its 
' author was apparently acquainted with the 
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French Lay. There is no allusion to Arthur in 
the English poem; the hero is never called 
Cuaran ; there is no Orwain and no Argentille, 
the mother being unnoticed and the daughter 
being called Goldeboru. In short, the only 
names that are common to the French and 
English poems are Grim and Havelok. The 
English poem introduces its characters in the 
following manner. King Birkabeyn of Denmark 
has left three young children behind him, Have- 
lok and his two sisters. The Danish regent, 
Godard, kills the two girls in a fit of ferocity in 
the presence of their brother. Godard has a 
sudden fit of remorse, and spares Havelok for 
that time; but he presently orders his thrall 
Grim, the fisherman, to drown the boy. Grim 
flies on his ‘ship’ with his family and Havelok, 
and they are driven by a gale to the mouth of 
the Humber. Meanwhile a King Athelwold of 
England has died, and his heiress, Goldeboru, is 
left under the charge of Earl Godrich of Cornwall. 
Some of these pseudo-historical details must be 
comparatively modern. Birkibeinar (birch-legged 
fellows) was a Norwegian nickname for certain 
roving bands who first formed a faction in 1174, 
and were headed by Sverrir in 1177; but the 
name would hardly have been chosen for that 
of a king until after Sverrir had become king of 
Norway (1184-1202). He is called Swerre Birke- 
bain by Roger of Hoveden. Goldeburgh’s name 
was afterwards made famous throughout the 
North by the Danish ballad of ‘Riboldt og Guld- 
borg,’ and it may have been older than the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, though the more 
genuine form of it was Gusburg. But Golde- 
burgh’s position is modern, as the heiress of all 
England, with Lincoln only the seat of a royal 
castle, and with such vassals as the Earl of Corn- 
wall and Earl Reyner of Chester (the third 
Ranulph of Chester, it may be remembered, was 
Earl of Lincoln also, 1216-31). These external 
changes in the story are doubtless due to its 
popularity. The same cause has vulgarized the 
incidents. Thus the marvellous flame itself, 
though well described, requires a king-mark on 
Havelok’s shoulder-blade to explain its meaning. 
Again, Hayelok fells nearly sixty armed robbers 
with a door-bar; and again one culprit is flayed 
(a scene of grotesque horror), and another is 
burned alive. On the other hand, one of the 
opening scenes is not only poetical, but also (we 
believe) distinctly Scandinavian. Grim has been 
ordered to drown the child. He takes it home 
in a sack and flings it on the ground till mid- 
night, till he thinks it time to dress again for 
his work. His wife gets up to fetch a light; she 
sees the flame shining out of the sack, and she 
calls her husband. Grim opens the sack, spies 
the king-mark, and hails Havelok as the heir of 
Denmark. This undoubtedly bears a strong 
family likeness to the legend narrated in the 
Vélsunga Saga (chapter 43), how Hymir saved 
the little Aslaug and carried her in the frame of 
a great harp till he came to the south-west coast 
of Norway; how the old crone Grima gave 
him a night’s lodging, how she perceived the end 
of a fringe glittering in the corner of the harp, 
how she made her husband murder Hymir, how 
they burst open the harp and found the little 
girl, Aslaug was destined to marry Ragnar 
Lodbrok, and thus to become Queen of Den- 
mark, and to be the mother of Ivar, the con- 
queror of Northumbria. There is one more 
point in the English poem of Havelok which is 
worth noting. The hero is never unconscious 
of his real position. His character is light and 
thoughtless before his marriage, but then it 
changes; he withdraws Goldeburgh from Lincoln 
to Grimsby of his own accord; he has dreams of 
ambition, remembers his wrongs, and prays for 
revenge. This brings Havelok in some respects 
a Jittle closer to Hamlet, and it is a feature that 
may possibly have belonged to an independent 
branch of the legend, perhaps even as old as the 
Havelok-Cuaran branch. But, upon the whole, 
we are inclined to believe that the childhood 
incident was imported from the North into 





Grimsby in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when the Ragnar legend was probably in the 
course of formation, and that all the other pecu- 
liarities of the English poem are due to the 
natural changes of tradition.” 

This extract will show the wide interests 
attaching to Mr. Ward’s excellent critical 
studies of the romances he describes. The 
investigation of Welsh derivations among 
the proper names, the essay on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Breton authority, and the 
vindication of his authorship of the ‘ Vita 
Merlini,’ together with the articles on the 
French romances, on the Chronicle of 
Turpin, Ogier le Danois, and the like, will 
be standard authorities among students of 
medisval legend. Even to those who do 
not make a special study of the subject the 
volume will prove not a little attractive. 
The numerous quotations in which it 
abounds and the quaint tales which are 
related with much spirit will induce even 
desultory readers to dwell upon the book 
with unusual pleasure. Altogether Mr. 
Ward and the department to which he 
belongs may be congratulated upon the pro- 
duction of a work as interesting as it is 
thorough, and as fruitful of wide generaliza- 
tions as it is distinguished by minute and 
laborious accuracy. 

The present volume is only a first instal- 
ment, and contains chiefly the British and 
English foundations of romance, the French 
legends, and a large number of miscellaneous 
romances which cannot be attributed with 
certainty to any particular nationality. In 
the next volume are to be yiven the German 
romances and the great collections of tales. 





Desert Warfare: being the Chronicle of the 
Eastern Soudan Campaign. By Bennet 
Burleigh, War Correspondent. With 
Official Maps. (Chapman & Hall.) 

THE campaign in the Eastern Soudan was 

watched by the British public with an 

interest quite out of proportion to the scale 
of the operations. The enemy had proved 
himself so daring and formidable in engage- 
ments with the Egyptians that a certain 
amount of curiosity was felt as to how British 
troops would meet him. Very fertile did 
this ‘‘little war’ prove in dramatic in- 
cidents as well as in military lessons, and 
the first book written on the subject is 
sure to be read with eagerness. Mr. Bur- 
leigh has pursued an excellent plan. He 
has not attempted criticism, for which, 
indeed, his ignorance of the science of war 
unfitted him, but has confined himself 
entirely to reproducing the notes made at 
the time of what he himself saw, coupled 
with what he heard others say and the 
official despatches. Thus we have a very 
full record of the campaign that will be 
trustworthy for reference in the future. 


The first chapter, which is geographical and 


descriptive, is, though short, of substantial 
value, as it summarizes both previous events 
in and the present situation of the Eastern 
Soudan, and concludes with a table of 
distances. Chapter ii. furnishes a_ brief 
sketch of the Mahdi and Osman Digna. Of 
the lamented Col. Hicks, Mr. Burleigh, who 
in February, 1883, was a fellow passenger 
with him to Egypt, entertained a high 
opinion. His defeat he attributes to 

‘*the one fatal defect that pertains to all Egyp- 
tian troops composed of fellaheen—want of 





courage, or martial ardour. There is no disgnig. 
ing the fact, that as a soldier the Egyptian fellah 


is worthless. He cowers at alarms, and shrinks 
from a contest involving physical suffering to 
himself. For any practical purpose an Egyptian 
army is useless, and their maintenance is but a 
waste of money. No amount of personal ex. 
ample and European officering will prevail upon 
them to offer stubborn and desperate battle even 
in a situation where their lives are the forfeit,” 


With all due deference to Mr. Burleigh and 
the many well-informed persons who share 
his opinions, we beg leave to protest against 
this verdict. Many of the Egyptian troops 
who fought bravely at Alexandria and 
Tel el Kebir were fellaheen. Moreover, this 
despised race has never had a fair chance, 
A fair chance would be to oppose the regi- 
ments of Sir Evelyn Wood’s army to the 
Arabs, at first under such conditions of posi- 
tion, numerical superiority, and armament 
as to render success easy, gradually increas. 
ing the severity of those conditions. Hicks’s 
hands were to a certain extent tied; pro- 
bably there were traitors among his chief 
Egyptian officers; and his regiments had not 
been regularly.trained and disciplined under 
British officers. Moncrieff’s men were worth- 
less, and Baker’s force was composed of 
policemen engaged only for the maintenance 
of internal order, and so badly drilled as to be 
incapable of performing the simplest evolu- 
tions. At the same time it must be conceded 
that the Arabs are formidable to even the 
best European troops, and probably, taking 
into consideration the fact that the Arabs 
were well provided with artillery at El Teb 
and with rifles at both El Teb and Tamai, 
British soldiers have seldom had their dis- 
cipline, steadiness, and courage more severely 
tested than in the Eastern Soudan. 

General Graham’s formation in a single 
square at El Teb has been much criticized, and 
the adverse comments are, to our mind, justi- 
fied. There are three main objections to it. A 
square is a formation sometimes suitable for 
defence, never for attack. It implies a sense 
of inferiority in personal prowess. A square 
once broken is with difficulty rallied. 
Though it answered at El Teb, the moral 
effect was bad, and once there was a not 
remote chance of a catastrophe such as took 
place at Tamai. In the attack on the earth- 
work at El Teb the 65th in their rapid 
advance, being charged by several hundreds 
of the enemy, 

‘‘recoiled thirty or forty yards, the distance 
they had outrun their comrades, thereby leaving 
a corner of the square open. On their falling 
back the Marines advanced to their support, the 
square was quickly closed, and in a minute all 
was well again.” 

It might very easily not have been well 
again. A single bad example, one mistake 
as to the word of command, and a panic 
might have ensued, throwing the whole of 
the force into confusion. Evidently all the 
men did not think themselves equal to the 
Arabs in single combat. One man fired and 
missed at eight yards. As he was hesi- 
tating whether he should charge or fall 
back, the Arab stabbed him to death before 
he could make up his mind. Mr. Burleigh 
implies that this was not a solitary instance 
of want of individual confidence, but says 
that 

“there were among the soldiers many who knew 
and trusted in their weapons. Cool, self-poised 
men, who fired at the closest quarters with 
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deadliest aim; and did not hesitate to cross | 
weapons with an Arab, parrying his thrust, and | 
returning it with fatal interest with the bayonet.” | 
The cavalry charges sufficed to show that 
against savages the lance is more formidable 
than the sword. Our cavalry suffered 
severely, and it is questionable whether a 
tactical fault was not committed in employ- 
ing them in what may be termed a separate 
action. Had their operations been more 
closely combined with those of the infantry, 
it is probable that we should have lost fewer 
men and the enemy more. 

At Tamai General Graham apparently 
recognized the error of putting all his eggs 
into one basket, and moved on that occasion 
in two brigade squares. To our thinking, 
however, he would have done better had he 
practised an even greater subdivision, and, 
if squares were deemed indispensable, con- 
stituted them of single battalions. His error 
was brought home to him by what happened 
to the second brigade, concerning which 
Mr. Burleigh gives a clear account, derived 
from personal observation :— 

‘Back everybody was borne in a confused 

mass, men and regiments being inextricably 
mixed up...... We came back about 800 yards. 
seala By this time the fire from the first brigade 
on our right as well as our front, and the 
cavalry on our left, held the Arabs; and the 
officers succeeded in checking the retreat, the 
Black Watch, who were fairly in hand, and a 
portion of the Marines largely assisting in 
stopping what might have been a much more 
serious disaster to the brigade.” 
In this brief struggle we lost over seventy 
men killed, and the Arabs several hundreds. 
Many of the men of all regiments refused to 
be carried away in the rush :— 

‘Several hundreds of Marines and High- 
landers fought back to back, firing and retiring 
in excellent order. They were over 200 yards 
to the brigade front when it was halted and 
re-formed.” 

One reason for the want of confidence dis- 
played by some of our men was the 

“poor quality of the steel wrought into cutlasses 
and bayonets for the soldiers. If these weapons 
touched a bone, they bent like hoop iron without 
piercing the body of the Arabs. Their spears 
and swords, sharp as razors, cut, as I saw scores 
of them do, through bone, sinew, and every 
obstacle without turning the edge of the weapon. 
Another matter worth notice was that the 
savages made better use of their weapons than 
the troops. When they made a thrust it was 
invariably for a vital part, about the head, throat, 
or chest.” 

Some of the soldiers managed their weapons 
well, especially in the 42nd. Many of the 
Highlanders used the bayonet with coolness, 
skill, and energy. Private James Adams 
and Colour-Sergeant Donald Fraser, of the 
Black Watch, surrounded by a crowd of the 
enemy, slew with the cold steel over a dozen 
Arabs before they themselves fell from 
wounds caused by spears thrown at them. 
When the Marines were being swept away 
in the rush, Major Colwell shouted, ‘Men 
of the Portsmouth division, rally!’? One 
hundred and fifty of them responded, forming 
a little square, which was the last to retire. 
A bold soldier of the 65th also brought credit 
tohis regiment. ‘‘ Seeing one of the three 
or four mounted sheikhs who were hounding 
om .their men,”’ he ‘‘rushed out at him and 
bayoneted the leader on his horse.” 

The proposed advance to Berber the 
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author believes would have been successful. 


We have not space, however, to discuss 
this matter, the faulty tactics employed 
at Tamai, the folly of sparing the stores of 
the Arabs after El Teb, or the extraordinary 
treatment of our Abyssinian allies, whose 
sole offence was an attempt to rescue some 
of their countrywomen who were slaves to 
the Egyptians. We can only say that the 
book is worth reading from cover to cover, 
and that its value is increased by the 
numerous maps and plans. 








Lehre der Zwilf Apostel nach der Ausgabe des 
Metropoliten Philotheos Bryennios. Mit Bei- 
fiigung des Urtextes, nebst Einleitung 
und Noten, ins Deutsche iibertragen von 
Lic. Dr. A. Wiinsche. (Leipzig, Schulze.) 


Tue Metropolitan of Nicomedia, to whom we 
owe an edition of St. Clement’s epistles, pub- 
lished from the same Jerusalem MS. in 1883 
a treatise entitled ‘The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.’ In modern times this 
was supposed to be lost, though it was 
known to St. Clement of Alexandria, St. 
Athanasius, Eusebius, Rufinus, Nicephorus 
of Constantinople, and others. The docu- 
ment happily recovered soon attracted so 
much notice that translations of it appeared 
in New York, London, and Leipzig. The 
last of these is now before us, accompanied 
with the Greek text, as in the American 
edition. 

The contents are divided into sixteen short 
chapters, describing the two ways of life and 
of death, the method of divine service, 
baptism, fasting, prayer, the eucharist, the 
ministry with its permanent and itinerant 
apostles, viz., bishops and deacons of the 
one sort, prophets and teachers of the other. 
The last chapter speaks of the second coming, 
the world-deceiver, and the three signs of 
the advent. Bickell and De Gebhardt had 
thrown out the suggestion that some such 
document underlies the seventh book of the 
‘ Apostolic Constitutions’ and the ‘Epitome’; 
and their conjecture is amply verified, so 
that Bryennius reprints twenty-two chapters 
of the former, with the latter, besides 
proving that the eighth book of the ‘Con- 
stitutions’ is founded on our treatise. 

The character of the work is ethical and 
practical, not theological. It deals with 
conduct and church observances rather than 
doctrine. No Christology is presented. The 
precepts are general and somewhat indefinite. 
Nothing but the title refers to the twelve 
apostles. The writer never uses the plural 
we, but the singular is implied in ‘“ my 
son.” Light is thrown upon some usages of 
the early Church, and there are a few peculiar 
ideas; but we regret that one living in the 
first half of the second century should have 
dealt so much in generals, ignoring the 
seething mass of speculation which had 
begun to affect Christianity injuriously, by 
introducing elements foreign to its genius. 
There is not the slightest allusion to Gnosti- 
cism. The author was a Jewish Christian 
of a mild type, not an opponent of St. Paul 
like the Ebionites, nor of Judaizing Chris- 
tians like St. Barnabas. The prophets or 
authorized teachers of the Church are alluded 
to as high priests. There are references to 
the firstfruits of the field, to wine and oil, 
and to fasting especially. Hebraisms of 
different kinds also show the Jewish Chris- 
tian. Of the two headings, ‘Teaching of 





the Lord by the Twelve Apostles to the 
Nations’ and ‘Teaching of the Apostles,’ 
the former is the original, and applies 
strictly speaking to the first six chapters 
only. When the last ten were added the 
second title was given. Both headings 
imply that all the apostles were dead ; nor 
is there anything to show that the writer had 
been in personal intercourse with them, 
though Wiinsche ventures to say so. 

The first six chapters are based on the 
Sermon on the Mount, which is quoted 
loosely, as if from memory. We must, 
therefore, believe that the author knew 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. There are 
also reminiscences of statements in St. Luke 
and the Acts. But there is no evidence of 
acquaintance with the Johannine writings, 
though the expressions ‘‘ vine of David” 
and ‘perfected in love” resemble their 
phraseology. Bryennius’s table gives allu- 
sions to the Ephesian epistle, 1 Thessalo- 
nians, and 1 Peter; but they do not hold 
good. In 1 Thessalonians the order of what 
happens at the second coming is different 
from that in our treatise. There the resur- 
rection of the dead is put first, here it is 
last. The discrepancy cannot be resolved 
by Bryennius’s suggestion about the living 
preparing first to meet the Lord in the air, 
and not flying upwards till afterwards. 

It is important to observe the mode in 
which the writer cites New Testament 
Scripture. Whatever view he had of in- 
spiration, the words of Christ himself are 
not given accurately in the majority of pas- 
sages that may be called quotations, but 
are adapted to other connexions, or supple- 
mented in a Jewish Christian spirit. Thus 
the Lord’s prayer, which is derived from 
St. Matthew, with the doxology, omits “and 
kingdom ”’; while there are minor changes in 
the numbers of some nouns and in the tense 
of a verb. An addition, ‘three times in 
the day pray thus,” is apparently trans- 
ferred to the prayer from Judaism. It is 
no injunction of Christ’s. 

The church organization presented recalls 
the time when missionaries were termed 
apostles and apparently prophets also. But 
the organization, if it deserves to be called 
such, is of a very loose kind. Presbyters 
are not mentioned, but bishops and deacons 
occur, reminding one of the First Epistle to 
Timothy. The earliest name had given 
place to the later, though it was Jewish. 

Among the peculiar words and phrases 
may be Sitenl xXpwrréuropos in the twelfth 
chapter, which occurs in the pseudo-Ignatian 
Epistle to the Trallians (chap. vi.) ; ovréa in 
the sense of a batch of bread; idipwadro 7 
éAcnpootvyn gov eis Tas Xeipads Gov, péexpis av 
yvws tive dys, “ Let thy alms sweat in thy 
hands until thou knowest to whom thou 
shouldst give’; wowv eis proripiov KoopiKov 
éxxAnoias, ‘ making assemblies for a worldly 
mystery.’ The last is the most obscure in 
the whole treatise. Bryennius explains it 
of symbolic actions. The American and 
English translators are not always ac- 
curate. Thus Archdeacon Farrar renders, 
“ Let thine almsgiving drop into thy hands 
so long as thou knowest to whom thou 
givest.”” In the last chapter he has, ‘‘ They 
who have endured in their faith shall be 
saved under the very curse,” instead of 
‘‘ from this curse.” Messrs. Hitchcock and 
Brown have “coming under arrest” for év 
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cuvoxy 5&é yevdpevos (chap. i.), instead of 
“being in distress”; and ‘acting with a 
view to the mystery of the Church on earth” 
(chap. xi.) instead of ‘‘making assemblies 
for a worldly mystery.’”’ Wiinsche’s version 
is right in all instances except the passage 
about alms sweating in the hands. 

It seems certain that the author of the 
‘Teaching’ borrowed from St. Barnabas. If 
so, he wrote after A.D. 119. It isnot clear that 
he borrowed from Hermas, though Bryen- 
nius compares chapters i., v., xi. with Man- 
dates ii., vi., xi. The first passage makes it 
probable that he did use Hermas. Agree- 
ably to these borrowings, the date of the 
document is after a.p. 130; for Hermas 
must be placed between 130 and 140. Bryen- 
nius confines himself to the general state- 
ment that its date lies between 120 and 160. 
Perhaps 135 a p. is about the correct date. 
To put it at the end of the first century is 
untenable. If the writer ignores St. Paul’s 
teaching, that is no reason for placing him 
before the time when the doctrine of the 
great apostle had permeated the Church. 
‘he same remark applies to the Johannine 
teaching. He was not a Pauline Christian, 
neither was he tinged with Alexandrian 
philosophy. The Epistle of St. James, whose 
ethical character resembles that of our 
treatise, is more anti-Pauline. When the 
two representative parties in early Chris- 
tianity were beginning to lose their sharp 
antagonism and approach each other, it is 
natural to find their chief characteristics 
retained, and their oppositions kept in the 
background. 

The writer’s mention of baptism, in which 
infants are not contemplated, contains the 
permission to use hot water instead of cold, 
which has been thought to point to residence 
in a cold region; but that is not a necessary 
consequence. The author’s country was not 
Palestine or Egypt; what it was is matter 
of mere conjecture. 

The seventh chapter will serve as an 
example of the manner in which the 
treatise is written: ‘‘ Now, concerning bap- 
tism, baptizethus: having first said all that 
goes before, baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit in running water. But if thou hast 
not running water, baptize in other water ; 
and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. But 
if thou hast neither, pour the water upon 
the head thrice, into the name of the Father, 
and Son, and Holy Spirit. And before 
baptism let the baptizer and baptized fast, 
and any others who can; but the baptized 
thou shalt order to fast one or two days 
before.” ; 

The edition of Dr. Wiinsche is brief and 
useful. The translation is good, the notes 
short and pertinent, the list of quotations 
from Scripture sufficiently ample. A table 
of the most important words and phrases, 
taken from Bryennius, is valuable. The 
thirty-four pages into which the learned 
critic has compressed the whole will satisfy 
ordinary readers. But there is still much 
to be said about the treatise, and it will 
doubtless continue to exercise the inge- 
nuity of those who love to inquire into the 
records of early Christianity. One thing 
is clear: the document does not alter 
any of the results at which criticism has 
arrived respecting the formation of the 
canon. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: being a 
Classified Collection of the Chief Contents of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A.— 
Dialect, Proverbs, and Word-lore. (Stock.) 


Mr. Gomme has undertaken a work of great 
labour. Some time ago he produced the 
first volume of his series, a book devoted to 
manners and customs. The present issue 
relates to words only, using the term in its 
widest sense. The selection has been well 
made—that is to say, very little has been given 
that is not of some permanent value. It 
would, of course, be impossible to tell, with- 
out going over the whole ground that Mr. 
Gomme has traversed, what has been omitted ; 
but if our memory does not deceive us he has 
left out little that was worthy of preservation. 
We can imagine a not ungenerous critic 
having hard things to say against Mr. 
Gomme for reprinting a paper of the year 
1832, wherein a correspondent of Sylvanus 
Urban expresses his belief that certain 
Yorkshire words, such as lief, willingly, 
shock, twelve sheaves of corn, and beck, a 
brook, are derived from the German, mean- 
ing by that term, of course, the High 
German form of the language. We have 
learnt better now, and it would be un- 
pardonable in a person who should at this 
day endeavour to instruct others if he did 
not point out that the High German equiva- 
lents to English dialect words were sisters 
or cousins only, and by no means parents. 
We doubt, however, if any one knew this 
fifty years ago, and are thankful that the 
crude speculations of persons who, though 
wrong, were on the right track, have been 
made accessible to us. It was a decided 
step in the right direction when people 
began to see that their researches must be 
conducted among the languages of Teutonic 
stock, not in Latin and Greek. 

If the whole of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
has not been read for the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ we trust that some one will 
take this volume in hand as soon as 
possible. It abounds with material for 
the dictionary maker. The derivations 
are, we think, generally wrong, but the 
definitions commonly right. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. A _ writer 
in 1784 says, for instance, that duds 
signifies rags, tatters, and that it comes 
from the Celtic. We do not believe in the 
derivation, but will not at present endeavour 
to refute it; we are sure the meaning is 
given wrongly, though it has the authority 
of Halliwell and Wedgwood in recent times. 
Duds in the northern dialects means small 
things, or things of little account, whether 
articles of clothing, trade, or merchandise. 
We have frequently heard the word 
applied to workmen’s tools; and in an 
unprinted churchwardens’ account of an 
eastern shire we find in the year 1501 
mention of ‘‘clocke-dudes.” From the 
context it is evident that the small wheels 
belonging to the town clock are meant. 
Tolbooth we are also told is Celtic. This 





probably does not at the present day need 
refutation. The guess may have arisen from 
the writer neyer having heard of a tolbooth 
| on the southern side of the Tweed. Had he 

known that tolbooths used to exist at Cam- 
, bridge, Skipton, Ewelme, and many other 
| indubitably English places, it might have 





occurred to him that it was related to the 
word foll, which occurs in slightly vary- 
ing forms in Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, Icelandic 
Danish, and Swedish. : 

A writer in 1867 draws attention to the 
fact that sash windows were a novelty jn 
London in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. We believe he is correct, and 
that they were introduced from the Low 
Countries. Sir Walter Scott was unaware 
of this, or had forgotten himself, when 
writing the ‘ Abbot,’ for he makes one of 
his characters describe the Scotch instrument 
of death known as the maiden as “ an axe 
which falls of itself like a sash window.” 

A writer in 1770 gives an amusing and 
useful list of terms relating to drunkenness, 
‘As drunk as mice’’ and ‘as drunk as 
rats”’ are absent from this strange catalogue, 
The former occurs in Thomas Wright's 
collection of ‘ Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of the Monasteries,’ and the latter 
in Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomy of Abuses.’ 

Mr. Gomme has added a few notes at the 
end of the volume. They are good as far 
as they go, but many things are passed by 
that need elucidation. In the notes to the 
terms used to indicate beating the editor 
says that he cannot find hazing and: skelp in 
the ordinary dictionaries. They are both 
good northern and north-eastern words, and 
are to be found in the ‘ Manleyand Corring- 
ham Glossary.’ We are, indeed, inclined to 
put in aclaim for ske/p to rank as classic 
English ; for does not 

Some gat a skelp, and some gat a claw, 
occur in that wonderful imitative old ballad 
with which Robert Surtees imposed upon 
Sir Walter Scott? The first verse only occurs 
in the text, but the whole poem is to be 
found in the notes to ‘ Marmion’ and in the 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ 





Chronique dite de Nestor. Traduite sur le 
Texte Slavon-Russe, avec Introduction et 
Commentaire Critique, par Louis Leger. 
(Paris, Leroux.) 

Axsovut twenty years have elapsed since 

M. Louis Leger commenced his translation 

of what is generally known as Nestor’s 

‘Chronicle.’ In the mean time three other 

versions have been published, but two of 

them are as unintelligible to ordinary 
readers as the original, and the third is 
familiar to few but Scandinavians. The 
first of these was Bielowski’s Polish transla- 
tion, forming part of the first volume of the 

‘“‘ Monumenta Polonie Historica,” published 

at Lemberg in 1864; the second was Erben’s 

Czekh version, published at Prague in 1867; 

and the third, which appeared at Copen- 

hagen in 1869, was a Dunish translation 
by Prof. C. W. Smith, a distinguished 
scholar, whom a premature death carried 

off last year. Of these three works M. 

Leger speaks favourably, especially of the 

Danish version of Prof. Smith, who was 

exceptionally competent to deal with the 

vexed question respecting the Scandina- 
vian origin of the Varangians; but the 

German versions published by Scherer in 

1774, by Schlozer in 1802-9, and by Joseph 

Miiller in 1812, he treats as antiquated, and 

he does not think well of the French transla- 

tion by Louis Paris, which appeared in 1834. 

His own work deserves high praise. He 

has clearly and conscientiously rendered the 
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meaning of the chronicler, without at- 
tempting to evade the difficulties by which 
his task was beset; he has supplied his 
work with an interesting introduction; and 
he has appended to it an admirable ‘“‘ Index 


chronologique et critique des noms cités dans 


la Chronique de Nestor,’”’ which occupies 131 
ages, and conveys a large amount of his- 
torical and ethnographical information. 
There has for several years existed at Kief 
an historical society named ‘‘ The Society of 
Nestor the Chronicler,” and the tomb of that 
ancient annalist may be seen by all who visit 
the catacombs of the Petchersky Monastery 
in that city. But it is by no means certain 
that Nestor wrote any part of the ‘Chronicle’ 
which bears his name. He is known to 
have written the lives of Boris and Gleb, 
Vladimir’s sainted sons, who were assassi- 
nated by their half-brother Sviatopolk, and 
of Theodosius, abbot of the Petchersky 
Monastery. But nothing more than a vague 
tradition links him with the authorship of 
the work which M. Leger has translated. 
All that is really known with respect to the 
anonymous chronicler is that, according to 
his own account, when he was seventeen 
years old he presented himself to the Abbot 
Theodosius, whose remains he was after- 
wards commissioned to disinter in 1091, and 
that in 1096 he was present when the monas- 
tery was endangered by an inroad of the 
Polovtsy. In the MS. of the ‘Chronicle’ 
which was transcribed at Souzdal in 1377 
by a monk named Lavrenty, the following 
words occur: ‘I Sylvester, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Michael, have written 
these books of annals in the year 6624 
(1116). Let those who read these books 
pray for me.” As long as Nestor was re- 
garded as the undoubted author of the 
‘Chronicle,’ Sylvester was looked upon as a 
mere copyist. At present some authorities 
are in favour of supposing that the work 
was not merely copied, but actually com- 
piled by Sylvester. M. Leger considers that 
“the paternity of the ‘Chronicle’ remains 
doubtful.” He has retained the name of 
Nestor, he says, in deference to ancient 
usage, but he will not admit that the tradi- 
tion which couples the monk and the ‘ Chro- 
nicle’ is in accordance with the strict truth. 
The author of the ‘Chronicle,’ says M. 
Leger, troubled himself but little about 
literary fame. His work is a compilation 
devoid of any artistic attractions. In fram- 
ing it he probably took as his models similar 
Byzantine writings, some of which were 
rendered easily accessible to him by Slavonic 
translations made in Bulgaria. But even 
of the small merits of those works he fell 
short, so far as any attempt at historic art 
is concerned. Making no attempt to group 
events, he was content to follow the order of 
dates, merely breaking the continuity of his 
narrative now and then in order to indulge 
in moral and religious commentaries, so 
tedious that the Danish translator felt it 
necessary to apologize for them, remarking 
that if they were dull to read, they were still 
duller to translate. It is true that by some 
writers these portions of the work have been 
attributed to subsequent copyists. There is 


no doubt that the original text has been in | 





some instances augmented by later interpola- | 


tions. M. Leger is inclined to think that the 
account of the conversion of Vladimir, for 
mstance, was fabricated, long after the 





event took place, by Greeks who were 
desirous of subjecting Russia to the spiritual 
hegemony of their country. 

On the historical importance of the ‘Chro- 
nicle’ M. Leger justly lays great stress. It is, 
as he says, a precious document, not only for 
the study of the events of which Eastern 
Europe was the theatre during three centuries, 
but also for the examination of a problem 
which has long occupied many minds, the ques- 
tion of the Scandinavian origin of the Russia 
of Novgorod and of Kief. Containing as it 
does the history of Russia and the neigh- 
bouring countries from the second half of the 
ninth century till about the end of the first 
decade of the twelfth, it is invaluable as a 
source of information respecting the founda- 
tion of what was destined to become so 
mighty an empire. M. Leger has conferred 
a signal benefit on Western scholars by ren- 
dering it accessible to them by so trustworthy 
a translation. His task has been by no 
means light. As he says, it is often diffi- 
cult to know what the annalist intended 
to say. In spite of the toil lavished upon it 
by many critics, the text still remains in 
some parts doubtful, and there are passages 
in it about the exact meaning of which the 
Russians themselves do not speak quite con- 
fidently. ‘‘On ne peut pas plaisanter avec 
Nestor,” is M. Leger’s rendering of a phrase 
employed by a young Russian lady who 
attempted in 1860 to translate the ‘Chronicle’ 
into modern Russian, and he adds, ‘‘ Le mot 
est vrai aujourd’ hui.” 
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A Drawn Game. By Basil. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
Friend Ellwood. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 


Singleheart 


3 vols. 


3 vols. (White & Co.) 
Grey of Greybury. By the Marquis Biddle- 
Cope. 2 vols. (Burns & Oates.) 


Lancelot Ward, MP. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Eustis. By Robert Apthorp Boit. (Boston, 
U.8., Osgood & Co.; London, Triibner 
& Co.) 
Cartes Reape’s ‘Singleheart and Double- 
face’ is very characteristic. The story is told 
with perfect clearness and precision, and the 
traits of human nature that it is meant to 
show it does show as plainly and as forcibly 
as words can convey them. It hasa negative 
merit which some of Charles Reade’s later 
writings did not possess: it is not designed 
to put forward as absolutely incontrovertible 
some idea about which the world has two 
opinions. It is just a piece of the story- 
teller’s art neatly and sharply finished. 
There is no useless description, no contem- 
plative analysis; the object is to put the 
characters clearly before the reader and to 
leave no vaguéness about the story, and that 
object is never lost sight of. There are 
two admirable situations in the story: one 
wherethe good-for-nothing husband Double- 
face sets to work to rob the savings of his 
wife’s shop, which she has got detectives to 
watch, and he defeats her by proving that 
he is in his own house and that his assistant 
thieves are his servants; and the other 
where she at last finds him passing as the 


By George Temple. 





husband of another woman who has be- 
friended her. No one could have given 
these two scenes more effectively. Perhaps 
there is something strained in the account 
of the life of Singleheart and the honest 
fellow who had loved her first and loved 
her all through; but some allowance must 
be made for the class of life to which they 
belong. The best part of the story does for 
human nature of every class, and if it had 
been more pleasing would have been quite 
first rate. 

‘Gaythorne Hall’ isa political novel deal- 
ing with the times immediately after the first 
Reform Act, and especially with the Corn 
Law agitation and Chartism. The history 
and politics are extremely well done; the story 
is only subsidiary, and has no strong con- 
tinuing interest. The author apologizes too 
often for the historical matter, and makes 
the mistake of supposing that he has suc- 
ceeded in what he intended. No doubt as 
a novelist he would have preferred that the 
story should be thought the main part of 
his work and the politics only an adornment. 
This is not the case. Readers who can be 
persuaded to read a story which is almost 
no story at all will find in ‘Gaythorne Hall’ 
a capital picture of the early part of the 
present reign. It is to be regretted that it 
is cast in so inconvenient a shape. 

‘A Drawn Game’ is good reading, and 
this for the reason that it combines in a 
skilful manner the natural humour and the 
abundant pathos of every-day life. The 
writer who assumes the name of Basil is not, 
indeed, a master hand; but he has a knack, 
and he uses it with sufficient cleverness to 
make a story much above the average. The 
first of these three volumes deals with the 
boyhood of the hero, and nothing could be 
more painfully pathetic than the account of 
his sojourn at a cheap private school, where 
he undergoes brutal treatment from a flog- 
ging master and bullying schoolfellows. The 
effect is both heightened and relieved by a 
constant succession of humorous situations, 
rarely overdrawn, and bearing witness to a 
habit of close observation on the author’s 
part. By the time that the heroine appears 
on the scene, and is introduced to the 
hero by one of the most delightful of 
parsons’ wives, who is their good angel 
throughout the story, our interest is fully 
enlisted, and there is no question—as there 
often is at the end of a first volume—about 
following their fortunes through the other 
two. ‘The style is bright and pointed, not 
merely by a dry quaintness which keeps 
attention on the alert, but by more or less 
sententious definitions and judgments. The 
book will hardly fail to please any one into 
whose hands it may come; and not the least 
of its merits is the Yorkshire dialect of several 
of the characters, which is more faithfully 
rendered than one is accustomed to expect 
from novelists of the second or third rank. 

With the help of a scarce book called ‘The 
History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood’ 
Mrs. Hibbert Ware has attempted to make 
a romance out of a true story of the seven- 
teenth century, and she has spent a great 
deal of pains to make a true picture of tho 
manners of the age. Besides the ordinary 
histories, she has read Edward Chamber- 
lain’s ‘ Present State of England,’ published 
in 1687, and introduced him into the story 
with sentiments and expressions taken from 
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his own book. No doubt she interested 
herself very much over the studies she made 
for the incidents, scenery, and details, but 
she seems to have thought that she was a 
discoverer rather than a learner, and, like 
most people who make that mistake, she is 
too anxious to impart her information, and 
to make it quite clear that she is being in- 
structive. It was not necessary to add foot- 
notes to enlighten her readers about the 
peculiarities of language affected by Quakers, 
nor to warn the critic against supposing 
that she had exaggerated. So long as she 
sticks to her authorities there is little fault 
to be found with her diction, but when 
she relies on her own general knowledge 
of conversational English of 1644-66 she 
often fails. It is not so much that she 
uses wrong words, but she does not give 
the proper construction of sentences. Be- 
sides studying the history and the lan- 
guage of the time she has tried to give 
some pictures of London. Unfortunately 
the book begins with a bad mistake. The 
scene opens in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1644, 
where, she says, “the trees in the garden 
gracing the middle of the square were of 
noble growth, and the turf was green as an 
emerald.” Asa fact, not only were there no 
trees, but there was no garden. Perhaps the 
space in the middle of the square was not 
quite so filthy as it came to be forty years 
later, for the hovels which had threatened 
to spread over it had been recently pulled 
down, and Inigo Jones had begun to carry 
out his plan for building the houses and 
laying out the ground. But when he died, 
in 1653, only a few of the houses were 
finished, and the rest of the plan went no 
further. Mrs. Hibbert Ware would have 
avoided this mistake if she had only remem- 
bered Macaulay’s picture of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Amoag the historical characters 
she has been bold enough to introduce 
Milton, and even to make him speak—a 
piece of rashness which could only be excus- 
able in a schoolboy’s prize poem. The 
truth is—and it can be said without dis- 
courtesy—Mrs. Hibbert Ware is not a strong 
enough writer to vivify a bygone time. She 
has neither sufficient knowledge nor suffi- 
cient imagination for the task. Let her try 
to give a good picture of the life with which 
she is familiar; the labour which she has 
expended on ‘Friend Ellwood’ will not 
have been thrown away. 

The Marquis Biddle-Cope has written a 
preface to his novel, which shows that he is 
very much in earnest, that he has strong 
convictions and wants every one else to share 
them, that he has told in some measure the 
story of his own life, and that he tells it for 
the purpose of edification. The story itself 
is very sketchy, and does not hang well 
together; but it is consistent in its efforts 
to show that morality and felicity are the 
natural accompaniments of one particular 
creed, whilst their opposites grow thick and 
rank outside the pale. Of a convert (of 
course there is a convert) and his wife the 
author says :— 

**Raymond and Maud enjoy the happiness 
of certitude, unequalled happiness to all good 
Catholics, and where, dear reader, we may find 
half the secret of that lightness of heart so 
notable in all the Catholic countries ” 

There is a great deal of worldliness in ‘Grey 
of Greybury,’ which serves to point the 








moral; and lest the reader should think 
that the Marquis Biddle-Cope is too bigoted 
to deal fairly by any of his characters, it 
may be mentioned that the best of his 
heroines is an altogether unexceptionable 
Quakeress, who has a holy horror of Rome. 

‘Lancelot Ward’ is a lively story of 
modern—very modern—life, in which not 
a few indications are given of shrewd judg- 
ment on many subjects, though the scope 
of the book is not mainly didactic. Politics, 
of course, are incidentally touched on, or 
rather the personnel of politics. The heavy 
old Liberal Sir Thomas Hussey, who in a 
ponderous way jogs behind his party, not 
thoroughly understanding or enjoying his 
road, is very lifelike in his pretentious 
feebleness, ‘‘ and his little affectations which 
he wore like his clothes.” He is really 
pushed on by his wife, an ardent, shallow, 
bustling lady, who has made him a baronet 
and means to work her way to the peerage. 
Lancelot himself is a man of the day, not 
very fixed in his anticipations, essentially 
Liberal in most matters of domestic politics, 
Tory rather than Conservative in his general 
views. A contrast in all respects to him is 
his Radical rival Mr. Colman. Lord Egla- 
mour, the shy yet rattling sailor, who plays 
unwittingly so unfortunate a part in the 
love story which is the main attraction of 
the book, is obviously a sketch from life. 
One of the worst, because most conventional 
and slipshod, of the characters is Mrs. Cos- 
tello, who, being Scotch and of good birth, 
is set down as necessarily poor, proud, and 
bigoted. There is a vulgarity in the way 
in which this literary lay-figure is moved 
which is very suggestive :— 

‘¢ Mr. Limbo is a most dangerous man, Miss 
Ladyman. He is said to be a Freethinker, and 
to have his doubts ’—here she lowered her voice 
to a whisper—‘ his doubts about eternal damna- 
tion. It’s all the more extraordinary, Miss 
Ladyman, because the man’s a Conservative. 
But notwithstanding all the vicar has said to 
him, he does not seem to see the extreme im- 
morality of this doctrine. Why, it would destroy 


2» 


all the power and influence of the clergy ! 


After reading Mrs. Costello’s impossible 
speeches, one wonders the less at the hero 
saying to the heroine, ‘‘ Well, Edie, you are 
a queer one.” In spite of the slight taint 
we have hinted at, the story is in the main 
well told. Both Edith Ladyman, the high- 
spirited, bold, affectionate girl, whose self- 
sacrifice for a “ gentle”’’ lover is the motive 
of the tale, and the patrician Madeleine, 
stately yet not cold, by whom Lancelot’s 
reason as well as passion is irresistibly 
attracted, are vivid presentments. Their 
united attractions would be too much for 
most men, and it is perhaps the lesser of 
two possible evils when Lancelot, who .is 
after all quite unworthy of either, makes 
the tragic end which saddens the close of 
the book. 

‘Eustis’ has many good points—interest, 
study of character, and accurate observation 
of social phenomena; but it cannot be 
ranked high as a work of art. The critical 
touches in the development of the plot have 


been for the most part omitted, and the | 


effect is much the same as that which might 
be produced by taking two volumes of a 
three-volume novel and finishing it off by 
adding the last chapter of the third. Few 
readers will be likely to sympathize with 








the extraordinary acts of the heroine, seeing 
that the author has forgotten to suggest her 
motives. The action springs out of a visit 
paid by a young Northerner to his friends 
in the South; and the prejudices survivin 

from the great struggle of twenty years ago 
are distinctly, and no doubt correctly, repre. 
sented. For this picture, and for the details 
in which it is worked out, Mr. Boit deserves 
full credit. He sees the good and the bad 
of both sides, and furnishes by way of illus. 
tration anecdotes which have all the appear. 
ance of being taken from the life. The 
Yankee capitalist who went into a ruined 
cotton district after the war, and spent a 
fortune in trying to raise cotton under glass, 
is probably as real a character as the hero 
of this book, who is a favourable specimen 
of the Southern aristocracy at its best. 
‘Eustis’ is by no means without human 
interest, but it is marred by the incomplete. 
ness aforesaid. 





ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625: being a Journal 
written by Juhn Glawville, Secretary to the Lord 
Admiral of the Fleet. Edited, with Introduce. 
tion and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. 
(Camden Society.)—As a popular history, pub- 
lished more than forty years ago, contains an 
account of ‘‘ the voyage to Cadiz in 1625,” given 
with an accuracy and fulness that would almost 
satisfy Mr. Gardiner, the historical necessity of 
this publication is not apparent. Nor did ob. 
scurity, as regards its object or the result, ever 
attend the expedition. Dispatched by CharlesIL 
and Buckingham to avenge the mortification 
caused by ‘‘the Spanish match,” it only served 
to prove that they could fail as utterly in war as 
they had failed in diplomacy. The English Ar- 
mada, consisting of ninety ships and fifteen thou- 
sand men, that was to have humbled Spain, came 
to an end even more inglorious than that which 
befell its Spanish namesake Our armament failed 
solely by our own incompetency ; its escape from 
destruction was due to the forbearance of the 
waves and the feebleness of the enemy. This 
volume is, however, not without interest as an 
illustration of official life in England during the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. It 
shows that as the Lord High Admiral entrusted 
with the Cadiz expedition was a ‘‘ land soldier,” 
and avowedly ‘‘no great Seaman,” so also the 
Secretary at War, charged to report to the 
Government the daily conduct of his Majesty's 
ships and sailors, was, as he describes himself, 
“a plaine Lawyer,” unqualified for that employ- 
ment, whose ‘‘ handwriting is so bad that hardly 
any but his own Clerke canne read itt,” And 
the motive for each appointment was as un- 
reasonable as the selection. Cecil, the soldier, 
was made, much against his will, High Admiral, 
to suit Buckingham’s convenience ; and the Duke 
compelled, to punish a political offence, Glan- 
ville, the plain lawyer, to serve as Military 
Secretary. Opposition to the Court policy in 
Charles's first Parliament, then recently dis- 
persed, was the offence; and the punishment 
Glanville received was suggested by his in- 
cautious appearance in the conjoint presence 
of the king, his minister, and his fleet. As 
Recorder of the borough, Glanville felt it his 
duty to ‘‘assist the Mayor and his brethren 
to entertain his Majesty” when Charles 
visited Plymouth to pay a visit of inspection 
and encouragement to the fleet. That gave 


| Buckingham his opportunity, and the Recorder 


was sent to sea. It was in vain that Glanville 
appealed to the loyal devotion which had brought 


| him to Plymouth, and to the illegibility of his 


handwriting, or pleaded that his enforced ex- 
cursion to the coast of Spain ‘‘ must needes 
deprive him of the fruictes of all his labours, 
for his clients being by his absence once settled 
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upon others, he shal never be able to recontinue 
them againe.” Afloat Glanville performed with 
geal his new duties. Not only did he make 
his journal complete and exact, but he seems 
also to have striven to make it a repertory of 
technical and unusual words. Such being the 
« eonceit ” Glanville formed of his new position, 
the plain lawyer became an official Euphuist. 
The loss of a mast is termed ‘‘ the spending of a 
mast,” the word ‘ spend” being taken as 
equivalent to ‘consume ” or ‘‘ destroy”; navy 
stores are “‘ imbecilled,” that is to say, weakened, 
diminished, i.e., stolen; and Milton’s lament 
over the extinction of his eyesight by “‘a drop 
serene” is illustrated by Glanville’s use of the 
word “serene” to signify a malarious dew. 
The strange weapon ‘‘ Harque-bush of Crocke,” 
with which he arms the Spanish troops, is, how- 
ever, we think, a misreading for ‘‘ harquebuse 
of crook,” meaning a harquebuse placed on a 
crook or rest, being too heavy to use without 
support. Having thus ‘‘ intended,” or given his 
mind, to the best performance of his task, Glan- 
ville describes how the ship in a storm fetched 
many a dangerous lurch or ‘‘seele,” and how, 
a ‘“skant” wind having driven her obliquely 
from her course, the ‘‘ embayed” vessel was “ un- 
bayed” when the ‘‘ expected” and ‘‘reason- 
able” wind came to her assistance. It is, 
however, “‘unpossible” to give “punctually” 
every ‘‘iterated perticular” of the Recorder’s 
phraseology, as our readers’ ‘‘ intervenient occa- 
sions” would render most ‘‘unprobable” a 
perusal of more examples. Our “ indifferent,” 
a.¢, impartial, account of the journal of the 
voyage to Cadiz, shall therefore be brought to a 
‘‘perclose ” or conclusion. 

Tue second part ‘of Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, a quarterly journal edited by the 
Rev. W. D. Sweeting (Northampton, Taylor & 
Son), is an improvement on the first. If it is 
continued in the present spirit it will be a most 
useful book to all who are interested in the his- 
tory of Northamptonshire. The sheep bill of 
Sir John Spencer, a document of 1580, is in- 
teresting from several points of view. We do 
not know the amount of land which Sir John 
Spencer had in his own occupation. The whole 
number of his sheep was 3,323, a very large 
quantity, as it seems to us, for one man to be 
possessed of at a time when the present winter 
foods were quite unknown. In the slaughter- 
house were five ‘‘felles”; the editor supposes 
them to have been fleeces. They were skins ; 
fellmonger is still a common name for a dealer 
inskins. ‘‘ Culling ewes” were not necessarily 
of an inferior sort. They were those which for 
any reason the owner had determined should 
not produce lambs, but be killed for home con- 
sumption or handed over to the butcher. Such 
sheep are at the present day called “culls” in 
the north and east. Now they are generally 
culled from among the rest because their teeth 
have become bad, so that they cannot do well 
on the winter supply of turnips. There are 


several other reasons not connected with the | 


quality of the sheep which cause breeders of 
the present day to cull their flocks. From some 
deeds relating to Earls Barton evidence is fur- 
nished that there was once a church - house 
at that place. In 1655 the house itself may 
have disappeared, but we hear of ‘‘church-house 
barn” and “‘church-house yard.” It appears 
that these church-houses existed in almost every 
parish in England in times previous to the Re- 
formation, though we are not aware that any un- 
doubted example has come down to our own day. 
They were not commonly dwelling-houses ; they 
had in them a hall where the ale-feasts were held, 
akitchen for cooking, and rooms in which to 
brew and store beer. Some leaves of a church- 
wardens’ account of Woodford Halse during the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century are 
printed in full. They contain information about 
the bells, and are useful for dialect purposes. 
We were pleased when we encountered there the 
old plural ‘‘ housen” for houses. In 1641-2 the 





stained glass was broken because it contained 
** scandelous Picktures.” The amount destroyed 
cannot have been very large, for the payment 
for repairs to the glazier only amounted to three 
shillings and sixpence. A penny was paid for a 
certificate as to non-communicants. An explana- 
tion of this is asked for. It was the duty of the 
justices of the peace to take proceedings against 
Popish recusants. They could only know of the 
existence of such persons by being certified as 
to them by the minister and churchwardens of 
their parish. 


Birmingham Historical Society: Transactions 
for the Third Session, 1882-83. (Birmingham, 
Watson & Bull.)—The first article is the in-. 
augural address by the President, Prof. Seeley. 
It is an eloquent protest against the unscientific 
methods of studying history which are still so 
popular. We trust it may be widely read and 
pondered upon. Perhaps the most important 
article in the volume is Mr. G. J. Johnson’s 
paper ‘On the Conflict in English History be- 
tween Private Ownership of Land and the 
Ownership of the State and the Community.’ 
It is highly condensed—perhaps, indeed, too 
much so for it to have the influence that it 
deserves. The survey is rapid, but Mr. John- 
son leaves no fact of first-rate importance un- 
touched upon. Most of his conclusions we be- 
lieve to be unassailable. Is he, however, strictly 
accurate when he says that it was not till the 
passing of the Wills Act of Henry VIII. that 
landowners could directly transfer their lands by 
will? Generally this was so; but we have a 
very strong impression that in some manors the 
free tenants possessed this right before the pass- 
ing of that important statute. Mr. Bass Mul- 
linger’s ‘English College in the Olden Time’ 
contains little that is absolutely new, but it is a 
clear and distinct picture. We wish he would 
be more careful in the matter of style. 


Norman Britain. By William Hunt. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) — Mr. 
Hunt’s little volume differs very considerably 
in method from its predecessors in the “‘ Early 
Britain” series published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. This dif- 
ference is in part due to the character of the 
period of history with which the author has to 
deal. The writers of the handbooks on Celtic, 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon Britain found it pos- 
sible, without entering into any minute his- 
torical detail, to furnish their readers with a 
general sketch of the social and political aspect 
of the country and of the greater changes in its 
institutions during the periods of which they 
treated. In the Norman epoch the understand- 
ing of these broader features of the history 
depends more than in the earlier epochs on the 
correct appreciation of particular events and of 
the characters of individual men. The present 
volume, therefore, of necessity approaches more 
than the previous works of the series to the 
character of an ordinary historical compendium. 
The author, however, has fallen into the error of 
trying to compress too great a number of facts 
into his limited space, and the result is that the 
main features of the history are not brought out 
with sufficient relief. Although Mr. Hunt’s 
style is lucid and not wanting in animation, 
his superabundance of detail cannot but prove 
confusing to readers who have little previous 
knowledge of the subject. In general he follows 
rather closely in the track of Mr. Freeman 
and Dr. Stubbs ; but he has made some study 
of the original authorities, and now and then 
ventures to differ from the conclusions of 
his eminent guides. There is not much fault 
to be found with regard to the accuracy of 
Mr. Hunt’s statements. We observe, however, 
an amusing blunder in the translation of an ex- 
tract from Layamon, the words ‘‘fiede on boc 
felle” (wrote on “book-fell,” i. e., parchment) 
being rendered ‘‘ with zeal on the book fell.” 
Evidently Middle English is an unknown tongue 
to Mr. Hunt, and it is therefore not surprising 





that his remarks on the English literature of the 
- — epoch are very poor and obviously second 
an 


Tue late Mr. John Henderson’s Caithness 
Family History (Edinburgh, Douglas) is the 
work of a Scottish Writer to the Signet who 
for more than half a century held official 
appointments and ‘‘factorships” in his native 
county, and commendably took advantage of his 
position to make notes regarding the leading 
families of the district from the county and 
other records and from family documents. The 
author’s range of historical and antiquarian study 
has been very limited, and he is at times fain to 
fall back on Douglas’s productions, Chambers’s 
‘Domestic Annals,’ and the like; still his book 
may be accepted as satisfactorily supplying a 
lacuna in the more outlying and humbler field 
of Scottish genealogy. Unfortunately, although 
a trained lawyer, Mr. Henderson asks his 
readers to take too much on trust. References 
to the sources of his information are too rarely 
given ; more than once he speculates on matters 
that might easily have been settled, such as 
whether a certain honour was a knighthood or 
a baronetcy, and lands in error. Of the early 
history of the earldom of Caithness—an inter- 
esting subject, if rather obscure and difficult— 
he knows almost nothing, and what he does say 
is either wrong or so imperfect as to be useless. 
Of William Sinclair, second of Dunbeath, he 
gives a longer notice than usual, but seems to 
have been unaware of the strange conduct of 
that gentleman, who, under a “‘forgeit invention 
of allegeit mariage,” intromitted with the estates 
of the widow of Alex. Innes, of Cromartie, re- 
ducing her to extreme poverty and a state of 
dependence on her friends. Although the work 
professes only to present skeleton notes, we here 
and there obtain interesting glimpses of life in 
the far north. There is a little piece of curious 
information (p. 305) regarding John Gow, the 
pirate, who, Mr. Henderson informs us, was a 
native of Scrabster, and not of Orkney. The 
book is handsomely got up. How long will 
authors and publishers persist in issuing works 
of this kind without an index ? 


A History of the Ancient Parish of Leek in 
Staffordshire. By J. Sleigh. Illustrated. (Bem- 
rose & Sons.)—Though called a second edition 
of the excellent history by Mr. Sleigh, this is a 
new work, founded, indeed, on the small octavo, 
but extended to a goodly quarto volume of 250 
pages, and greatly enriched by new researches, 
memoirs, pedigrees, and additional illustrations. 
The plates are entirely new, and the heraldry is 
remarkable enough to demand special attention 
on that account alone for this volume, even if it 
had no other claims on the antiquary. It is, 
besides, beautifully printed. Leek is the capital 
of a moorland district and renowned for beer. 
This was the ‘‘ Moreland’s Ale” recommended 
by Piscator to Viator in the ‘Complete Angler.’ 
Of the centuries before the Conquest next to 
nothing is known of this little town beyond the 
factrecorded in Domesday Book that Earl Alfgar, 
son of Godiva and Leofric of Mercia, ‘‘ held it.” 
But a Roman road and certain stone weapons 
attest the labour and the troubles of generations 
as remote from Leofric and the Lady of Coven- 
try as those almost mythical persons are from 
ourselves. A great earthwork of defence remains 
to tell that some one fought and died and left 
no name. A nameless barrow being opened 
yielded a few bones, chipped flints, and pieces of 
aclay urn. A few coins of Victorinus the elder 
have also been discovered. Ranulphus, Earl of 
Cumberland, married Lucia, daughter of Alfgar, 
who had keen already wedded, poor thing ! to Ivo 
Taillebois, and to Roger de Romara, the Con- 

ueror’s Earl of Lincoln. When Earl Ranulphus 
died Lucia paid five hundred marks to King 
Stephen in order that she might not be com- 
pelled to accept a fourth husband. Her name 
isdearto genealogists, whohave formed a pedigree 
from this lady of high Mercian lineage—through 
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Ralph, fourth Earl of Chester, Hugh “ Keveliock,” 
fifth Earl, Ralph, sixth Earl, Bruces of Scotland, 
Greenes, Culpeppers, Talbots, and Harringtons — 
to Sir B. Rudyerd, the “Silver Trumpet ” of the 
Long Parliament, a man still renowned in Leek. 
One of this race married Constance of Brit- 
tany. This Earl Ranulphus, temp. John, gave 
to Leek its first known charter of liberties, grant- 
ing to the burgesses certain things, of which 
the Abbot of Dieulacrosse, the great house in 
those parts, when he confirmed the instrument at 
a Jater date, contrived to withhold many for the 
benefit of the monks over whom he ruled. At 
the Dissolution a curious report of the condition 
of the manor was made to the Crown, into 
whose hands that manor had been resumed by 
Henry III. on the death of John le Scot, the 
seventh and last Earl of Chester of the strain 
of Hugh Lupus. The author of the report, 
William Damport (Davenport), addressed the 
Court of Augmentations on behalf of his Majesty. 
and pointed out how many portions of the 
manor of Leek had been sold to private persons, 
“¢ wen T suppose his grace wold not have done, 
yff his grace had p’fectly knowne it had bin w'in 
y* said honorable man’.” Sale of these estates 
was probably due to the abbot, who seems to 
have known what he was about. There was a 
gallows at ‘‘ y® end of y* said towne of Leeke,” 
which seems to have been freely used by 
the Abbot of Dieulacrosse, to say nothing of a 
cucking-stool which Mr. Challinor found in the 
church tower. Another curious glimpse of later 
date than this is supplied by a despatch from 
Sir Nicholas Bagnall, of Leek, to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, dated 1567, to the effect 
that Turlough Lynagh (O’Brien) had promised 
to go against the wild Irish. Bagnall had him- 
self been exhausting the resources of civilization 
upon the savages. Nevertheless, he had so little 
fellow feeling for this precious ally of his that 
while he protested the man “‘ is a great suitor to 
marry his (Bagnall’s) wife’s sister, and offered 
she shall have twenty Englishmen and six gentle- 
women to wait on her,’ he declared ‘‘ he would 
rather see her burned”! The diligent searcher of 
the records in which this work abounds need not 
be at a loss for matter of curious interest in this 
monument of local history. 

Causeries sur les Origines et sur le Moyen Age 
Littéraires de la France. Par L. Garreaud. 
2vols. (Paris, Vieweg.)—All but ill-conditioned 
critics (supposing that there are any others) are 
loth to deal harshly with a well-intentioned and 
unpretentious book which may possibly do some 
good. M. Garreaud’s ‘ Causeries’ deserve this 
description, but they hardly deserve any higher 
praise. They are avowedly compilations, and 
they appear to be compiled from authorities who 
are themselves not unfrequently compilers, and 
who seem to have been selected with a curious 
absence of discrimination. M. Garreaud on 
Ossian is to be read only with astonishment, 
which astonishment is not, indeed, lessened, 
but to a certain extent enlightened and quieted, 
when one finds him accepting and repeating 
Michelet’s statement that ‘‘on se met sur les 
portes & Edimbourg” to look at a tartan, and 
quoting without any comment M. de la Ville- 
marqué’s Breton texts. Many other surprises 
await the instructed reader when M. Garreaud 
comes to French literature proper ; the inclu- 
sion of ‘Parthenopeus de Blois’ in the same 
class with ‘ Raoul de Cambrai,’ and the citation 





of two mutilated rondels of Charles d’Orléans | 
together as ‘un rondeau d'une fraicheur et | 


@une finesse exquise,” are perhaps the chief. 
In fact, however, it is unnecessary as well as 
cruel to pull M. Garreaud’s details to pieces. 
He does not give very many, and his object is 


evidently to supply merely a popular compendium | 


of thesubject. Those readers whom it interests 
sufficiently (the matter of it seems to have been 
addressed originally to audiences of young ladies 
at Vienna) may very likely be led to learn some- 
thing more accurate about it, and those who do 


and remember only the general outlines. These, 
though they too suffer from the author’s habit of 
stating theories as if they were facts and quoting 
views as if they were documents, do not go far 
wrong in the main. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In The Trojan War (Longmans & Co.) Prof. C. 
Witt has supplied the omission which we noticed 
in his ‘ Myths of Hellas.’ This, like the other 
book, is translated by Miss Frances Young- 
husband, and tells in simple language the com- 
plete legend from the judgment of Paris to the 
sack of [lium. The first part of the story is so 
fully told that we were surprised to find no 
allusion to the death of Laocéon or the escape 
of Aineas. It is probable that the original 
would make an excellent German reading-book 
for schools. The translation is very well done 
and is certain to be popular. Mr. Rutherford, 
of Westminster School, has given his imprimatur 
in a neatly turned preface. 


A preETTY little volume, entitled Poetry of 
Modern Greece (Macmillan & Co.), contains some 
twenty popular ballads and about as many ex- 
tracts from Greek poets of this century, trans- 
lated by Florence McPherson. The ballads 
selected are nearly all in Passow’s ‘ Carmina 
Popularia’ and are of excellent quality. The 
modern poems, which (save one) are but little 
known, are generally martial pieces with a 
strong cast of melancholy, imitating the ballads 
in thought and diction. Miss McPherson’s 
translations are, for the most part, in the 
metres of the original and adhere very closely 
to the Greek words. She has in consequence 
the defects of her virtues. Her English is 
often a little uncouth and her versions never 
read like original poetry. For instance, she 
renders the first stanza of Angelica Palli’s ode 
‘On the Death of Byron’ as follows :— 

Exulting hymns of glorious victory leaving, 

Our valiant host resounds with voice of woe, 

Sadly the souls of the Hellenes are grieving, 

Exulting hears it from afar the foe. 
This is very accurate indeed, but not tasteful, 
and the rest is like unto it. The notes and 
prefatory articles are brief, but full of excellent 
learning. 

Unpver a tasteful exterior and an appropriate 
title, By ways of Nature and Life (Putnam), 
Mr. Deming has collected a variety of papers 
originally contributed to the New York Evening 
Post. The style of the essays bears out the 
attractive externals of the volume. They are 
short, but pleasantly written, with no straining 
after effect, and convey a good deal of information 
or suggestion on topics most of which are un- 
familiar, as the title implies, to the ordinary 
reader, With some of the subjects, no doubt, 
such as a London fog, a street in Whitechapel, 
or a Northampton election, most of us in England 
are as familiar as we care to be ; but the book is 
intended primarily for American readers, and 
these topics are, besides, the exception. Both 
English and American readers will appreciate 
such papers as that entitled ‘An Historic Meet- 
ing-house,’ with a pleasant record of quaint old 
customs and personages. The author, like others 
of his cultured countrymen, takes an evident 
pride and pleasure in bringing the antiquarian 
spirit to bear on genuine American antiquities. 
A kindred feeling comes out in ‘ An Old College 
Ball-Ground.’ The technicalities of ‘‘ base- ball ” 
are unknown to most of us, but the writer’s at- 
tachment to his ‘‘ old university,” and his reminis- 
cences of athletic feats in its ‘* venerable park,” 
are familiar enough. Among other papers of 
interest are a fair and moderate account, from a 
Northern point of view, of the present state of 
matters in the South, with some curious notes on 
thenegroes ; some pleasant descriptions of scenery 
and sport on the rivers of Florida and Michigan, 


| and of sponge fishing in the tropic seas of the 
r | Bahamas; some information about Newfound- 
not will probably forget the inaccurate details | 


land, its strangely isolated position, its fisheries 





——_. 
and seal hunts; about the miseries of a Penngy| 
vanian coal-mine, a buried forest in New Jerse q 
“ Petrolia” and its commercial crises, when “ ef 
operators broke like pipe-stems.” Altogethe 
these papers are very favourable specimens og 
American daily literature. We should be CUrious 
to hear the voice of our countryman who retaing 
e just a trace of accent bespeaking his Englig, 
race. 


Tue American edition of anew little book by My 
W. D. Howells, called Three Villages (Boston, Ug. 
Osgood & Co.), has been sent to us by Messy 
Triibner. The villages selected for these studi, 
are Lexington, where the first blood was she 
in the War of Independence ; Shirley, the hom, 
of the Shakers ; and Gnadenhiitten, which was 
once the refuge of the Moravians. The pape 
on Lexington appeared in a recent number of 
Longman’s Magazine. It is the most interesting 
and much the best written of the three, The 
first study is in Mr. Howells’s characteristic style 
the second is descriptive and instructive, and the 
third chiefly historical. The author’s style is not 
suitable for a plain statement of facts, and if 
the chapter about the Moravians may be takep 
as a sample it would seem that a history by Mr, 
Howells would not be pleasant reading, Mp, 
Howells fails as signally outside his own peculiar 
craft as Trollope did. But while he talks about 
Lexington he is charming, whether he is sitting 
in the free library and calling to mind the 
affairs of 1775, or whether he wanders into quaint 
suggestions about various phases of American 
society. While he is describing the hotel a 
Lexington his taste for being fanciful leads him 
to use a strange expression. He speaks of rooms 
being ‘‘ lit with transoms of coloured glass.” He 
must have used the word “transom” for its 
sound, without any regard to its meaning, fora 
room could hardly be lighted by a cross bar. 


Histoire et Littérature. Par F. Brunetiére, 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.)—A reader who is advised 
beforehand of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s merits 
and defects may read with pleasure, and pretty 
certainly will not read without profit, the essays 
he has collected under the title of ‘ Histoire et 
Littérature.’ If we make this statement ina 
cautious form, it is because M. Brunetiére’s 
idiosyncrasy is, to those who have not acquainted 
themselves with it and convinced themselves 
that an accomplished if somewhat limited critic 
is enveloped in his neoclassic garment, some- 
times exasperating. We can even imagine this 
exasperation occasioning the shutting of the book 
when an unprepared person discovers that M. 
Brunetitre cannot write a good essay on a good 
book (M. Lair’s ‘ Louise de la Vallitre ’) without 
in the first lines attacking editors of old French 
poetry who have about as much to do with M. 
Lair or the unfortunate Louise as Prester Johnor 
Pope Joan. It is certain that a really acute and 
valuable paper on commonplaces of thought and 
diction which follows is not in the least improved 
by a fling at the ‘Fleurs du Mal’ which, as it 
happens, has as little truth of fact as justice of 
criticism. But M. Brunetiére, like other mea, 
must be taken with his limitations, and it must 
be remembered that for him the history of 
French literature begins with Racine (some 
robust barbarians such as Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Corneille being allowed as of grace in a pre- 
liminary chapter), and ends—we are not quite 
sure where, but certainly before the fatal and 
lamentable era of 1830. There have been good 
men since 1830, but they have dwelt in the tents 
of Kedar. This theory once granted and all 
expressions directly deduced from it being set 
aside, there remains in M. Brunetiére’s work 
much that is valuable. In such a paper as that 
above noticed on literary commonplace, in an- 
other on plagiarism, in ‘ La Casuistique dans le 
Roman,’ in ‘ Le Personnage Sympathique dans 
la Littérature,’ in a short final paper on argot, 
much common sense, a faculty of generalizing 
boldly but not rashly, and a power of clear ex- 
pression which, if not exactly style, isa very good 
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substitute forit, are plainly observable. Inreviews 
of particular books or in estimates of particular 
authors M. Brunetitre is much more subject 
¢o error, because here, instead of exercising his 
prains, Which are good, he is too ready to apply 
his ready-made standard, which is bad. Nor is 
he very happy when he tries sarcasm, as In an 
essay on German manuals of geography. 

Messrs. SorHesy, Witkinson & HopceE have 
sent us a large-paper copy of the Catalogue of the 
Hamilton Library. It contains the names of 
the purchasers, among whom Mr. Bain, Messrs. 
Ellis & White, Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, Mr. 
Quaritch, and other booksellers figure con- 
spicuously as well as some well-known amateurs. 
This handsome volume completes the series 
which the auctioneers have published as a 
memorial of the great sale of the Hamilton 
Palace libraries. 

From Messrs. Satchell we have received the 
first instalment of the new series of The Augler’s 
Note-Book. It promises to be as interesting as 
its predecessors, and does credit to the enthu- 
giasts Who edit it. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Vaughan’s (Rev. J.), Special Sunday Sermons preached in 
Christ Church, Brighton, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Davis's (C. T ) Practical Treatise on Manufacture of Bricks, 
Tiles, Terra-Cutta, &c., illustrated, 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Poetry, 
} parchment, 





Davison’s (H.) Poems, 3, 
Legh’s (V.) Dreamlar a Book ot Sonnets, 12mo., 5/ cl. 
Que Hundred and Thirty-seven Lnglish Songs, Ballads, &e., 
edited A. H. Mites, fol. 5/ cl. 
Woolner’s (T.) Silenus, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Morell’s (Dr. J. D.) Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 10/5 









History and Biography. 
Gordon’s (General) Leiters from tie Crimea, the Danube, 
and Armenia, edited by D. C. Boulger, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Brown’s (Dr. J. C.) Forestry in Norway, with Notes of 
Physical Geography ot the Country, cr. 8vo. 5/ ¢ 
England and Can 











,a Summer Tour, with Historical Notes 
by Sandfor.t Fleming, cr. 8vo, 6/ cl. 

Kerry-Nicholls's (J. H.) The King Country, or Explorations 
in New Zealand, Hlastrations and Map, demy 8vo, 21/cl. 

Marvin's (C.) The Region of Eternal Fire, 8vo, 21/ el. 

Wright's (Dr. A.) Adventures in Servia, 8vo. 10/5 cl. 





General Literature, 

Daudet’s (A.) Numa Roumestan, trans. by Mrs. J. G. Layard, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Dillwyn’s (E, A.) Jill, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/ cl. 

Forbes’s (U. A.) Utterstone Hall, 2 vols. er. 8vo 21/ cl. 

Gutteridge’s (J.) Life among the Masses, cr, 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Lady Lowat Companion, by author of ‘ 8t. Olave’s,’ 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 31/6 el 

Tytler’s (3.) Saint Mungo’s City, 3 vols. er, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 






FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Wichelhaus (J.): Vorlesungen iib, das Neue Testament, 


vl. 3,8m, 
Zahn (D. T.): Forschungen zur Geschichte der Neutesta- 
mentlichen Kanons, Part 3, 7m. 
Fine Art, 
Livret Illustré du Musée du Luxembourg, 3fr. 50, 
Philosophy, 
Stern (A.): Die Beziehungen Chr. Garve's zu Kant, 2m. 
History and Biography. 
Brunel (L.): Les Philosophes de l'Académie Frangaise au 
_ Dix-huitiéme Siécie, br. 
Libri Confraternitatum Sancti Galli, ed. P. Piper, 16m, 
Mémoire: du Comte H. de Viel-Castel, Vol. 6, Str. 
Schrovs (H.): Hinkmar, Erzbischot v. Reims, lum, 
Geography and Travel, 
Zoller (I,): Painpas u. Anden, lum. 
Philology, 
Girard (J,): Etudes sur la Poésie Grecque, 3fr. 50. 
Science. 
Fechner (G. T): Das Weber’sche Gesetz im Gebiete d. Zeit- 
Sinnes, 2m. 80, 
Jordan (H.): Die Binnenmollusken der Nérdlichen Linder, 
2um. 
Kheil(N. M.): Fauna d. Indo-Malayischen Archipels, 10m. 
Kruger (A.): Zonenbeobachtungen der Sterne zwischen 55 
u, 65 Grad Néralicher Declination, Vol. 1, 20m. 
Meynert (T.): Psychiatrie, Part 1, 12m. 
Strasburger (E.): Das Botanische Practicum, 14m, 
Tschirch (A.): Ub. das Chlorophyll, 5m. 
Wurtz (A.): Traité de Chimie Bivlogique, Part 2, 8fr. 





General Literature, 
Gyp: Un Homme Délicat, 3ifr. 50, 
Haller (G.): Le Sphinx aux Perles, 3fr, 50. 
Liégeard (8.): Au Caprice de la Plume, 3fr. 50. 


O’Monroy (R.): Ala Hussarde, 3fr. du, 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1883-4. 


THE chances of chronology and the incidents 
of educational succession and change have 
made the present year one to be remembered by 
several of our leading schools in a special sense, 
albeit that, to those who remember public-school 
life as it was, and can compare that past with 
the present, the consciousness of individual! 
alterations seems to get lost, and merged in a 
general feeling that the former things have in- 
deed passed away, and that public-school life is 
changing many of its forms, some of its en- 
thusiasms, and becoming another thing—“ better 
—so call it—only not the same.” 

Yet the individual occurrences of the year are 
so marked as to force themselves into notice. 
Friends and foes alike are used to regard Eton 
as the most conspicuous of our public schools, 
and Eton has lust both her provost and her 
head master, the former by death, the latter by 
promotion to the provostship. Not many months 
have elapsed since a face almost as well known 
as Dr. Goodford’s was seen for the last time— 
the face of Edward Coleridge. Winchester 
claims to be even nowreaching her five hundredth 
anniversary, and she too, like Eton, has received 
her memento mutavi, in the removal of her head 
master to the episcopal bench, on which his pre- 
decessor is still seated. Eton and Harrow, 
Marlborough, Winchester, and Westminster can 
each point to two living ex-head masters still at 
work in the world; Rugby, if we mistake not, to 
three ; so rapidly pass the years during which 
able and energetic men think themselves qualitied 
and entitled to rule and direct the republics of 
youthful mind and character. Uppingham, under 
circumstances of special interest, is celebrating 
her tercentenary. That must be a plant of 
goodly growth and carefully tended that has 
borne without hurt both transplantation and 
return to its original soil. Scholars and edu- 
cational theorists alike will watch with sympathy 
and interest the career of the young scholar, 
already of European reputation, who has recently 
become head master of Westminster. Were we 
to judge from external signs of public interest, 
and from them alone, we should reckon our 
public schools as seated more firmly than ever 
in popular esteem, Yet those who judge this 
system from within know that never before has 
it been so seriously impugned in its first prin- 
ciples, so gravely suspected of inadequacy both 
as regards the mind and the character. It is 
probably true that at any leading public school 
a majority or considerable minority of those 
who hold the reins of government would vote, in 
theory, at all events, for the day-school system, 
so widely and deeply has the conviction spread 
that it is not good either for boys or parents to 
be kept so much asunder during the years of 
special duties and responsibilities. And all 
public-school men know, often very sadly, how 
gravely detrimental the entire separation from 
sisterly influences is to growing boys. 

We may seem to have stated a paradox—it is 
one rather apparent than real. We believe in 
the future of the public schools, and hail a 
timely and anxious self-distrust on their part as 
an earnest of increased efliciency. Their pre- 
vailing danger has been, on the whole, a too 
confident self-approval, the ‘‘ deep slumber of a 
too decided opinion.” But this danger is cer- 
tainly diminishing among masters; if we may 
trust Mr. Pascve’s book, it is diminishing among 
boys also. 

First and foremost, in any discussion of our 
schools, arises the question of the Church and 
its particular condition of predominance in their 
system. It would be interesting, but perhaps 
hardly germane to the subject of this paper, to 
inquire why the wave of Liberalism, that over- 
flowed the religious boundaries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, made so little inroad on the older 
public schools. 


to continue, purely though moderately Anglican. 





They have been, and, as far as 
y ’ ’ 
active external pressure is concerned, seem likely | 


The truth is, we suppose, that public schools 
confer no direct permanent privileges such as 
universities can grant; and also that in the 
education of boys religious services have a 
disciplinary as well as a moral or theological 
raison d’étre, which it is difficult to fultil except 
by joint common worship. These facts, we 
imagine, have been recognized even by those to 
whom they are unwelcome ; and, in consequence, 
we have not yet seen a raid on the sectarian 
attitude of the older public schools. But they will 
be disappointed, we think, in reckoning on such 
immunity as permanent. The system may not for 
some time be seriously assailed from without, but 
will more and more loosen, and finally break, its 
bands from within. The laicizing of the staff of 
masters, as well as the strong lay element in the 
governing bodies, recently attracted the notice 
and roused the alarm of the Church Congress 
at Reading ; distinguished and liberal men like 
the head master of Wellington betrayed their 
uneasiness at the rapidity of the change. But 
in truth it has been visible for some years that 
the public schools and the educational pro- 
fession are alike declining to regard themselves 
as merely adjuncts and provinces of the Church 
and the clergy. The prospect may not un- 
naturally seem disquieting to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, yet there are grounds for reassur- 
ance which it would be foolish to ignore. First 
and foremost among these should be reckoned 
the institution and vigorous continuance of 
such distinctly religious enterprises as the school 
missions. A social impulse or wave of sympathy 
with the poverty and distress, and consequent 
immorality, almost at our dvors, has undoubtedly 
affected society at large ; at the public schools it 
has been aptly and wisely guided into channels 
of practical work and permanent utility. In our 
judgment it would be hard to overrate the 
promise of this enterprise. The proper corrective 
of a certain softness and comparative luxury 
which have taken the place of the hardy but 
squalid Spartanism of our older public schools 
is undoubtedly some ‘‘ touch,” some actual 
opportunity of sympathy, with misery and 
privation. The heartiness of boys, too often 
concentrated on mere school enthusiasms, 
needed only this outlet, this diversion towards 
duty, to be enabled to perform its true function 
both inwardly and outwardly. Its outward 
effects are increasingly visible amid the ‘ dirt 
and dulness” of Hackney Wick, the poverty- 
stricken alleys and purlieus of Bristol, the 
neglected streets of Landport. It is difficult to 
fancy a more hopeful and ennobling career, 
however laborious it may be, than that of a dis- 
tinguished public-school man, employed by his 
own old school, and heartily ex rapport with its 
best social traditions, infusing some of his own 
‘‘muscular Christianity ” iuto an East End dis- 
trict while he keeps up the interest of his school 
in those poor that we have always with us. Its 
inward elfects are showing already, and will yet 
show more clearly, we believe, in an increase 
of serious feeling about social questions. The 
universities are notoriously undergoing this 
change, and in their turn transmitting its effects 
to a wider sphere. 

Further, if we reflect that in all probability 
the further development of public schools will 
be towards the day rather than the boarding 
system, and that in consequence the religious 
difficulty will more and more be minimized, we 
shall recognize that the alarm of the Congress, 
though natural and in some measure reasonable, 
is yet rather pessimistic. Those, on the other 
hand, who regard our older public schools as 
somewhat too obscurantist and averse to the 
currents ef modern speculation should console 
themselves by remembering that clerical head 
masters, by the exigencies of their position as 
heads of a mixed staff of clerics and laymen, as 
well as by cultured instinct, do, for the most 
part, turn to a liberal and wide ecclesiasticism ; 
and if they seem occasionally to descry non- 
existent lions in the path, they at least do not 
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travel, like some of their ecclesiastical brethren, 
with an accompanying menagerie of such phan- 
toms. 

If we turn now to the intellectual aspect of 
affairs at our schools, we shall, perhaps, inquire 
first in what degree the comparatively recent 
reforms, such as the introduction of compulsory 
science-teaching and the greater stress laid upon 
modern languages, have fulfilled the ‘‘ promise 
of their youth,” or how far the ancient pre- 
dominance of classics has been able to retain 
its vitality. 

In speaking on this subject we cannot pretend 
to more than impartiality in reviewing such facts 
as have come before us. Statistics lead to no 
certainty in such a matter; and personal im- 
pressions are so coloured by wishes, theories, or 
disappointments, that they afford no secure basis 
for decision. But in respect of science we should 
be inclined, on the whole, to view its progress 
as appreciable, yet somewhat disappointing. It 
must be remembered that to make a subject 
compulsory without at the same time allowing 
specialization—early specialization—in that sub- 
ject tends to produce what is disparagingly called 
smattering—a word we dislike and would fain 
avoid, as tending to ‘‘ beg the question” of the 
utility of incomplete knowledge. The real point 
is, how far the rudimentary science which (out- 
side the case of really gifted boys) is attained by 
making the subject compulsory tends to per- 
petuate itself in the youthful mind, to encourage 
further application of its methods, and, in a 
word, to take its place as part of the permanent 
furniture of the intellect. We find among those 
qualified to judge a vague but increasing doubt 
upon this point—an increasing desire to give 
science more scope as a special subject, but 
somewhat less of universal privilege. It is, 
we suspect, rather premature to decide this 
question. Rome was not built, nor can be 
unbuilt, in a day; long generations of purely 
literary training have left, perhaps, some here- 
ditary dulness and lack of interest in science, 
not to be overcome save by an Aristotelian 
€$.op0s, an enduring habituation, both of the 
willing and unwilling, to scientific methods and 
practices. Perhaps also the failure is more 
apparent than real—more relative to exaggerated 
hopes and enthusiasms than to a measured and 
rational expectation. In any case, non probamus 
sed narramus. We indicate, without sharing or 
condemning it, a misgiving which we understand 
to be rather widely felt at the public schools. 
It is not hard to specialize science for the 
slightly increasing number of boys who take to 
it naturally: it is found somewhat hard to 
universalize it effectually. 

With respect to modern languages, there 
appears to be a prevailing impression that, ex- 
cept in those schools which have instituted a 
definite ‘‘ modern side,” there is much to be 
desired in our system. The difficulty lies not 
only in the modern multiplicity of subjects, but 
also in a certain sense on the part of boys that 
French and German are mere adjuncts, of little 
or no practical utility at the universities, and 
rather a tiresome necessity in those competitions 
which admit them. Few boys on the classical 
side of public schools leave with a satisfactory 
knowledge of both German and French, fewer still 
with any knowledge of Spanish or Italian. The 
responsibility for this state of things falls in 
large measure on the schools, yet in fairness 
some of it must fall on the universities. We 
regard it as a conspicuous blot both on Oxford 
and Cambridge—the latter, as usual, is awaking 
earlier to a sense of shortcoming—that so little 
has been done by either to encourage a study 
without which a knowledge of classical literature 
is gravely impeded, and a grasp of modern 
thought absolutely impossible. We should like 
to see not only an honour school of modern 
languages and literature, but the addition of a 
modern language to the matriculatory subjects. 
In this way, and in this way only, can the 
classical side of public schools be forced out of 








its comparative neglect of modern languages. 
It is hardly credible, yet it is true, that to dis- 
tinguished academical scholars a proposition to 
establish an honour school of these languages 
should recently have appeared to be an advocacy 
of a ‘couriers’ class list.” The narrow Philis- 
tinism incident to a purely classical training was 
never better exemplified. If the universities 
will lead the schools will follow ; it is high time 
for both to recognize publicly that a knowledge of 
the language and writings of Goethe and Schiller, 
of Dante, of Calderon, of Molitre, is valuable not 
only for itself, but for classical learning also. It 
is not for a public school of the upper classes, 
still less for a university, to consider any form 
of learning alien to itself, and fit only to be 
tolerated with a yawn. 

In proportion, however, as more subjects are 
thrust forward in the curriculum of our schools, 
the more urgent does the question of specializa- 
tion—concentration of a boy’s mental energies 
on one or two of them—become. At present 
such specialization appears to be allowed more 
in view of definite examinations, so that the 
public schools may hold their own against the 
“crammers,” than from any settled or philosophic 
conviction as to the age and circumstances 
which render such concentration advisable. 
There hangs about our schools still a strong 
unconscious persuasion that if a boy is not good 
at classics he—ought to be. We are not yet 
fully looking facts in the face, as far as regula- 
tions are concerned, though the pressure from 
without becomes yearly stronger. If we may 
borrow a pithy phrase from one excellently 
qualified to judge, ‘‘ The tendency [to special- 
ization] is like a pent-up stream : it will burst 
through soon ; at present we have only leakage.” 

If we may briefly sum up our view, we should 
say that the most urgent questions at present 
affecting our public schools are (1) their relations, 
both from within and without, to the Church of 
England ; (2) the prospects of compulsory science 
teaching ; (3) their undue subservience (on the 
classical side) to the university neglect of modern 
languages ; (4) their fumbling with the ques- 
tion of specialization; and (5) their reluct- 
ance to grapple boldly with the question of over- 
athleticism. 

We conclude with one more or less abstract 
reflection. Till a not very remote period learning 
was made diflicult to boys by lack of sympathetic 
help and the proper amount of explanation. 
The danger now is the converse one. A certain 
toughness of fibre, a certain disposition to 
wrestle independently with an intellectual diffi- 
culty, is the true object at which intellectual 
education should aim, just as in morals the 
corresponding strength against temptation is the 
true goal. In our judgment the present system 
of universal help and over-teaching is losing 
sight of what we might perhaps call the moral 
gain of intellectual effort. We never cease hear- 
ing the weary old truism that is so false, 
“ Boys will be boys.” The teacher must bear in 
mind the exact converse—that boys are boys, 
but will be men ; and that exactly in proportion 
as they learn to walk without props or crutches 
as soon as they may, will their manhood be com- 
petent in judgment, adventurous in speculation, 
and brave in action. 








PROF. LEPSIUS. 
Eeyproroey has suffered a great loss through 


| the death of Prof. Karl Richard Lepsius, of 


Berlin, the oldest Egyptologist in Europe. 
Prof. Lepsius was the son of Karl Peter Lepsius, 
also for a time a professor and advocate 
at Naumburg, where Karl Richard was born 
on December 23rd, 1810. Lepsius studied 
philology at some of the principal German 
universities, such as Leipzig and Gidttingen, 
and completed his university career at Berlin 
under Bopp. 


doctor’s degree, he went to Paris with recom- 
mendations from Alexander Humboldt, and in 





In 1833, after receiving his | 


the following year gained the Volney Prize for 
his essay on palzeography as applied to linguistic 
researches. Thence he proceeded to Italy in 
1835, and in connexion with the Archzeolog; 
Institute of Rome published in 1837 his lette 
to M. Rosellini on the hieroglyphic alphabet 
which showed great merit as giving to Egypto. 
logy a more rigorous and scientific arrange. 
ment. Previously he had published ty 
linguistic treatises, on Semitic and other 
alphabets and on nouns of number, in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy. 

In 1838 he was sent to England by the Archo. 
logical Institute of Rome, and, aided by the 
influence of Baron Bunsen, projected the eXpe- 
dition to Egypt which took place in 1842, start. 
ing from London in the autumn of that year, 
He had already published the ‘ Auswahl,’ or 
selections of the principal newly discovered 
monuments from the chief museums of Europe, 
full of historical texts of the highest interest for 
Egyptian studies comprising the hieratic canon 
of the kings at Turin, the tablet of Abydos, and 
other inscriptions. Another of his works of the 
same year was the ‘ Todtenbuch,’ or book of the 
dead or ritual, from a hieroglyphic papyrus at 
Turin, which contained the text of the ritual as 
arranged at the period of the Saite dynasty 
previous to B.c. 527. This has. remained a 
text-book for the study of the ritual ever since, 
and enabled the papyri containing rituals to be 
studied systematically. Beside Egyptian studies 
he had paid great attention to the language and 
history of early Italy, as evidenced by his ‘ In- 
scriptiones Umbricze’ in 1841, and his essay 
‘ Ueber die Tyrrhener Pelasyen’ in 1842. The 
expedition to Egypt occupied four years, 1842 
to 1846, and there were ten members under his 
direction, two of whom were English, the late 
Joseph Bonomi and Mr. Wild (the present 
Keeper of the Soane Museum). Lepsius 
examined fifty tombs at Gizeh, which he pub- 
lished. Most of these tombs have since dis- 
appeared. On his return he was appointed 
Professor of Egyptian Archeology at Berlin, 
and received the Order of Merit. 

In 1849 he published his ‘Einleitung’ to 
Egyptian chronology, a work of considerable 
research and merit. But his great work and a 
lasting memorial of his fame is the ‘ Denkmiiler,’ 
or monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia, twelve 
colossal folio volumes of plates, executed with ad- 
mirable fidelity and great beauty, comprising all 
the principal monuments of Egypt. Commenced 
in 1849 and finished in 1860, it forms a perfect 
mine of Egyptian texts. His letters in 1852, giving 
an account of the monuments of the country and 
the expedition, are interesting only to Egypto- 
logists, and so is his ‘ Kénigsbuch,’ published 
in 1858, containing a collection of the names of 
all the kings and their varieties found on the 
monuments, a text-book for Egyptologists for 
that branch of the study. In 1863 he published 
his ‘ Standard Alphabets,’ and in 1864 he became 
editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache 
und Alterthumskinde, which he only recently dis- 
continued. In 1866 he discovered, on the occasion 
of a journey to Egypt, the trilingual inscription 
of San—a hieroglyphic, Greek, and demotic in- 
scription, a decree of the synod of priests at 
Canopus in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes L., 
B.C, 238, an account of which first appeared in 
the Athenewm. 

Lepsius was a member of the Academy of 
Berlin, and principal librarian of the Royal 
Library at Berlin. In 1874 he came to London 
to the International Congress of Orientalists, in 
which he took an active part, and proposed the 
publication of the older ritual by M. Naville. 

The merits of Lepsius are those of an accurate 
and conscientious investigator of the monuments 
and of an Egyptologist devoted to the archeology 
of the subject. Possessed of an adequate know- 
ledge of the interpretation of hieroglyphs, he 
never specially devoted himself to the philo- 
logical side of the question. His labours, how- 


| ever, areso extensive that he must be considered 
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et leader of Egyptologists and a creator of the 
study, and one who has placed it on its present 
pasis by his publications and researches. 








THE COVERDALE BIBLE. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, July 16, 1884, 
Tae theory of Mr. Henry Stevens with regard 
to the English Bible of 1535, so far as I am able 
to understand it, appears to be briefly this—that 
it was originally translated into English by 
Jacob van Meteren, a Dutch printer of Antwerp, 
who employed Miles Coverdale to correct the 
press for him. Before Coverdale is reduced 
from the rank of translator to the comparatively 
humble position of proof-reader, it is desirable 
to know upon what evidence this is done. I 
presume that Mr. Stevens has some authority 
other than the paragraph from the Dutch life of 
Emanuel van Meteren to which he refers. 
Wittram Aupis WRIGHT. 








A NOTE-BOOK OF BRACTON. 

Ir is well known that the chief importance of 
Bracton’s work on the laws of England is derived 
from the fact that it is based on a most exten- 
sive and careful study of the judicial practice of 
the thirteenth century. Building on this firm 
foundation, Bracton was able to produce a trea- 
tise which in arrangement, connecting theories, 
and even in many a particular point, testifies to 
the influence of Roman jurisprudence and of its 
medieval exponents, but at the same time re- 
mains a statement of genuine English law, a 
statement so detailed and accurate that there is 
nothing to match it in the whole legal literature 
of the Middle Ages. 

The great English judge did not content 
himself with setting forth in a general way 
what he held to be the law of his country ; he 
used systematically the rolls of Martin of Pates- 
hull and William of Raleigh, and gives no 
fewer than 450 references to cases decided by his 
predecessors and teachers. This being so, it is 
surely not devoid of interest to inspect rather 
closely that groundwork of Bracton’s treatise, 
and to trace as far as possible his way of selecting 
and handling his records. Now I think that a 
British Museum MS., numbered Add. 12,269, 
can help us very materially in this direction. It 
is a collection of cases written about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, with a good many 
notes on the margin. The first leaves and the 
last quires are missing, and there is no direct 
evidence as to the person who compiled and 
used the book, but the contents make it very 
probable indeed, if not certain, that it was drawn 
up for Bracton and annotated by him or under 
his dictation. 

If we leave aside the comparatively few 
instances when Bracton’s treatise gives only 
general references, and take the quotations 
specifying court and year of the trial, we shall 
see at once that they may be classed under three 
heads: 1. Cases tried in the King’s Bench, 
ranging from Michaelmas, 2 Henry III.,to Easter, 
18 Henry IIL; 2. Cases before the King’s 
Council, from 19 to 24 Henry III; 3. Cases 
tried in the Eyres of Martin of Pateshull and 
William of Raleigh during the first half of 
Henry IiL.’s reign. There remains a certain, 
very small, number of stray quotations which do 
not come under this classification ; as, for in- 
stance, casual mentions of trials Coram Rege 
in 31, 32, 38 Henry III. They probably did 
not belong to the original text of the treatise ; 
but even if they did, their occurrence does not 
alter the general arrangement. 

_ Now the Add. MS. contains: 1. Cases tried 
in the King’s Bench ranging from Michaelmas, 
2 Henry III., to Easter, 18 Henry III.; 2. Cases 





before the King’s Council, from 19 to 24 
Henry III.; 3. Cases tried in some of the Eyres 
of Martin of Pateshull. Unfortunately the MS. | 
breaks off right in the middle of a Staffordshire | 
Eyre, so that we cannot judge how far the other 
circuits of Martin and those of William of 
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Raleigh had been used. But even what is left 
is quite suflicient, as I take it, to establish a re- 
markable coincidence between the book and the 
Add. MS. (A Patent Roll of 42 Henry IIL, 
quoted by Madox, ‘ History of the Exchequer,’ 
il. 257, enjoins Henry of Bracton to surrender 
the rolls of M. de Pateshull and W. de Raleigh 
which he had been using.) 

The extracts, I ought to mention, are made in 
a very irregular fashion as regards the order of 
rolls and terms. The compiler did not go by 
strict chronology, probably because he had not 
the whole set of records ‘at his disposal at the 
same time. So we find that after a series of 
King’s Bench terms of the second, fourth, sixth, 
seventh, and ninth years, earlier rolls come on 
again. What is more, there are occasions when 
a roll from which extracts had been made was 
taken up again, and some new cases copied out 
from it. The last is a very important feature 
because it explains a fact which at first sight 
seems to tell ayainst the supposed connexion of 
our MS. with Bracton, namely, that not ail the 
cases mentioned in the treatise are to be found 
under their respective years in the note-book. As 
a considerable part of this seems to be lost, we 
cannot expect book and treatise to fit completely. 

Passing from a general survey to a closer ex- 
amination of the contents, we must, of course, 
advert principally to the subject-matter of the 
marginal notes in the MS. Are there any 
striking analogies between their wording and the 
text in Bracton’s treatise? Most of the notes 
give only in a few short words the substance of 
the transcribed cases or call attention to par- 
ticular points in them. But not seldom the 
annotator criticizes the decision or supplements 
it by reflections of his own, and then the close 
relation between note-book and treatise becomes 
apparent. 

An instance is afforded by the passage on the 
right of a widow to bequeath crops growing on 
the land she held in dower. Previous to the 
statute of Merton, 20 Henry III., such a bequest 
would not have been valid. Bracton, ‘De Le- 
gibus,’ folio 96b, says: ‘* Nova superveniente 
gracia et prouisione...... poterit uxor de fructibus 
et bladis siue a solo separata fuerint, siue non, 
testari et pro uoluntate sua disponere.” The 
Add. MS., folio 209a, has: ‘* Modo mutatum 
est de noua gracia quod potest testamentum 
facere de blado firmo in terra.” 

On 169 b of the note-book we find the follow- 
ing peculiar illustration : ‘‘ Terminus terminans 
set indeterminatus et incertus, et ideo liberum 
tenementum sicut ad vitam hominis, quia 
nihil certius morte, nihil incertius hora 
mortis.”” The same diction occurs in the trea- 
tise, folio 27 b: “Si autem fiat donatio ad ter- 
minum annorum, quamvis longissimum, qui 
excedat vitas hominum, tamen et hoc non 
habebit donatorius liberum tenementum, cum 
terminus annorvum certus sit et determinatus, et 
terminus vitie incertus, et quia licet nihil certius 
sit morte, nihil tamen incertius est hora mortis.” 

The whole disquisition about the natural 
and artificial, the common and the leap year, 
given in the treatise, is set out at greater 
length, but with a literal repetition of some cha- 
racteristic sentences, in the note-book (195). 
The quaint comparisons of the year of 365 days 
to a bird without a tail and of that of 365 
days and six hours to a bird holding its tail in 
its mouth occur equally in both texts. 

Speaking about the marginal remarks and 
insertions of the Add. MS., I must not omit 
to notice a very important feature in their com- 
position : it is evident that they were written 
at very different periods. After the collection 





had been compiled the person for whom it was 
made seems to have gone through it two or 
three times. Two observations lead me to this | 
conclusion. Some of the entries, especially | 
where additional matter has been inserted on 

blank pages, are in distinctly later handwriting , 
(for instance. 196 a). A note has been added 

sometimes where originally there was only a. 


‘* N*” to show that the passage deserved special 
attention. This peculiarity explains the presence 
of one or two writs which donot occurin Bracton’s 
treatise (195 b), and seem to have been especially 
inserted because they did not occur there. 

Another point requires careful consideration : 
among the marginal notes of the Add. MS. 
there is a certain number of references to 
cases, mostly very incomplete, jotted down by 
the annotator from general recollection, without 
any attempt at definite quotation. One can 
fancy that in reading through the report of a 
trial of 1227 Bracton was struck by its similarity 
with a case which had come under his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and wrote down in the margin : 
‘*fere casus Cole” (40 b). A very good in- 
stance is given on 185 b. The text recites in- 
teresting pleadings of some peasants trying to 
vindicate their right of ancient demesne tenantry 
against their lord. The note says: ‘‘N* de 
villanis Henrici de Tracy de Tawystok qui num- 
quam fuerunt in manu Domini Regis nec ante- 
cessorum suorum et loquebantur de tempore 
Regis Edwardi coram Willelmo de Wilton.” 
The entry seems to refer toa trial of 47 Henry 
III., which, however, took place not before W. de 
Wilton, but before Middleton and Brewes (tran- 
scribed ina Coram Rege Roll of Michaelmas, 7-8 
Edward I.; cf. Placitor. Abbrev. 270). Unfor- 
tunately so many of the original rolls have been lost 
and the indications of the British Museum MS. 
are so general that it was impossible to trace out 
most cases in the way of such direct comparison. 

But there were other channels. The Patent 
Rolls give the appointment of justiciaries to 
try particular assizes, and the Fine Rolls record 
payments received for such appointments by the 
Exchequer. These documents give the approxi- 
mate time of another marginal case. Fol. 276@ 
has the following entry opposite a Yorkshire assize 
of Martin of Pateshull: ‘‘ N* casum Hugonis 
filii Wymund de Ralegh primogenitum et pos- 
tuatum qui fuit infra etatem de concordia inter 
eos facta, coram H. de Bratton.” Wymund of 
Ralegh was still alive in 1256, as is shown by a 
final concord between him and Warin of Ralegh 
inthe King’s Bench (Feet of Fines, Devon, Henry 
III., N. 492). In 1259 Bracton is appointed to 
try an assize of mort d’ancestor between Hugh 
and Warin of Ralegh, and that is most probably 
the case hinted at in our MS. (Patent Roll 43 
Henry III., membr. 13, dorso). In most in- 
stances the connexion could not be so clearly 
ascertained. Still, the examination of the 
Patent Rolls is instructive even where it does 
not lead to the absolute identification of particular 
cases, because it narrows the range of possible 
identification to a very small area in space and 
time. To put it briefly, they point to Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall as the counties, to Henry 
of Bratton as the judge, and to the years 42-46 
of Henry III. as the time with which the cases 
of Ralph of Arundell, Corbyn, and the heirs of 
Hokesham, mentioned in the note-book, are con- 
nected. Of course, there is evidence to show 
that the earlier parts of Bracton’s treatise were 
composed before 42 Henry III., but the work as 
it presents itself does not look at all like a com- 
pleted one, and nothing shows that it was not 
in process of elaboration in some of its parts as 
late as 46 Henry III., and even later. 

Last, but not least, there is a definite trace 
left by the marginal cases of the note-book in 
one of the most important MSS. of Bracton’s 
treatise. It may have struck many students 
of the author that parallel to the carefully 
arranged quotations from early rolls there runs 
a string of irregular references to later cases. 
A trial is mentioned, for instance, to which the 
heirs of John of Munmuth were parties. Now 
the said John died immediately before 1259 
(Roberts, ‘Calendarium Genealogicum,’ i. 73), 
and so the casual illustration has been taken from 
a case fresh in the remembrance of the author 
when he composed the corresponding part of the 
treatise. The case Roger de Regni v. Robert de 
Shute, entered as a heading to one of the para- 
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graphs in the editions, is nothing but a similar | majolica, Worcester, Wedgwood, Rhodian, | Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ vol. v. fol. 114 b, the 
side reference to a trial which may be still read | Chinese, and Japanese; some of the Japanese | manuscript being unfortunately mutilated 
at the Record Office on an assize ro]! of Bracton 


for 1254 (Coram Rege, Henry IIL, N. 96, m. 4). 
And so in the work itsclf we have the like 
marginal illustrations as in the note-book, and 
a careful collation of the MSS. of Bracton would 
bring them easily out in their originai character 
of side-notes. Now, one of the most interesting 
among the Bracton MSS., Digby 222 in the 
Bodleian Library, of which that wondrous pro- 
duction called Sir Travers Twiss’s edition of 
Bracton does not take the slightest notice, gives 
as marginal references two of the most con- 
spicuous illustrative instances of the note-book, 
the Corbyn case on the subject of warranty and 
the Ralph of Arundell case. 

Summarizing briefly the evidence in respect 
of Bracton’s connexion with the note-book in 
the British Museum, I lay again stress on the 
following points: 1. The abstracts from rolls in 
the Add MS. and the rolls which served as 
material for the drawing up of the treatise are 
substantially the same. 2. There are passages 
in the treatise which even in their wording 
connect themselves with notes in the Add MS. 
3. The illustrative references in the Add. MS. 
can be traced in some instances to Bracton’s 
own practice, and in two cases are found to recur 
in MSS. of Bracton’s work. 

My paper has grown to such an inordinate 
length already that I do not venture to hint at 
the importance of the matter collected in the 
British Museum MS. It seems suflicient for the 
present to say that the note-book gives a copious 
and careful selection of cases from the early 
practice of Henry III.’s time, and that many of 
the rolls from which it was compiled have been 
lost since. I intend to discuss some of the 
material questions arising from the study of 
these abstracts in the new quarterly which the 
Oxford Law School is going to start next year ; 
but even now I think. it may be said without 
fear of going wrong that the integral publication 
of the MS. would afford the most fitting sequel 
to Palgrave’s editions of Richard I.’s and John’s 
rolls, 

I must not omit before concluding to thank 

fr. W. Selby, of the Record Oilice, for the 
kind and valuable help which I had from him 
on several occasions during my inquiry. 

Pavut VINOGRADOFF. 








THE SURREY ART LOAN EXHIBITION, 

Tu1s interesting exhibition, which is now 
open at Guildford for a short time, contains a 
number of interesting objects. In the section of 
fine arts are the old masters, and among others 
works ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi, Botticelli, 
Guido Reni, Correggio, a fine Velazquez, two 
good specimens of Zucchero, some examples at- 
tributed to Canaletto, Durer, Holbein, and 
Wouvermans, and numerous pictures of the 
English school; together with a collection of 
upwards of sixty paintings by John Russell, 
R.A., a native of Guildford, some of which 
have been lent by Her Majesty the Queen. 
Fourteen paintings by G. Morland are con- 
tributed by the Rev. F. P. Phillips. The por- 
trait of Edward VI. at the age of ten, in the 
possession of Mr. W. More-Molyneux, possesses 
many important points of interest. There are 
large collections of modern oil paintings, water 
colours, drawings, mezzotints, etchings, stipple 
and line engravings, art furniture, weapons, 
&c.; and a very extensive collection of British 
birds, made and set up by Mr. W. Stafford, of 
Godalming, who obtained the greater number 
of them in the neighbourhood of Guildford 
and Godalming during the last thirty years. 
The specimens illustrative of ethnology 
not very numerous, but among them 
some relics from the Andaman Islands, 
Island of Tristan d’Acunha, Zululand, 
Ashanti. 
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curiosities are remarkably fine. The art needle- 
work and tapestry, plate, jewellery, arms, 
enamels, bronzes, statuary, busts of royal and 
political personages, ivory and other carvings, 
coins and miscellaneous objects, well reward in- 
spection ; and the palzolithic antiquary will find 
included among a very exhaustive collection of 
implements of every observed variety gathered 
from prolific sites within the county of Surrey 
some specimens which can hardly be surpassed 
by finds in any other British sites. 

The manuscripts consist, inter alia, of a 
selected number of muniments from Loseley 
Hall, near Guildford, exhibited by Mr. W. More- 
Molyneux. Among them are an early charter 
granting land to the monastery of Kenilworth, 
of the twelfth century, finely written; and several 
deeds of the thirteenth century, written in the 
fine cursive or charter hand for which that 
period is celebrated. The descriptions of these 


early deeds incorporated into the Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 


are in several instances incorrect. For the his- 
torical descriptions of Guildford and other 
Surrey sites in the thirteenth and subsequent 
centuries these documents are of much value, 
not only as indicating the descent of landed 
estates, but as furnishing many names of in- 
terest to the genealogist, and throwing light upon 
the origin of place-names and upon manners and 
customs of our forefathers too often only ob- 
scurely explained hitherto. No. 7, a document 
relating to Guildford, is written in a very beau- 
tiful and ornamental handwriting. Mr. More- 
Molyneux has also drawn from his muniment 
room a fine collection of original examples of the 
great seals of English sovereigns, among them 
the great seal of Henry VII., adapted with 
alterations by Henry VIII.; the last Gothic 
seal of that king, a.p. 1536; and the first seal 
of the king introducing the Italian style of 
architecture in the details of the throne, 
A.D. 1545. The Loseley collection of State 
letters and papers is one of the most im- 
portant in private hands for the elucidation 
of the history of the English court during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and subsequent monarchs, 
They embrace documents either holographs or 
bearing rare and valuable signatures of the peers, 
bishops, and political personages whose history 
is bound up with that of the State. Among 
others are documents signed by the ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey, whose short reign of thirteen 
or fourteen days after the death of the young 
King Edward VI. is shown by a document 
among the Loseley collections here exhibited to 
have lasted for one day longer than is gener- 
ally acknowledged by historians. There is a 
quaint lottery advertisement issued by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1567 and 1568, the profits of 
which were to be devoted towards the repara- 
tion of the havens and ‘‘ other publique good 
works.” The Archbishop of Canterbury has lent 
a small but fine collection of specimens of orna- 
mental binding from the library at Lambeth 
Palace, and a few MSS. relating to the Hospital 
of the Blessed Trinity, Guildford, founded by 
Archbishop Abbot in 1629. In the preamble 
the founder sets forth that he was a native of 
Guildford. Mr.G. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., Mr. 
Chadwyck-Healy, Mrs. Bray, and the corpora- 
tion of the town are also exhibitors in the 
classes of MSS. and books whose objects de- 
sel've special notice. 








WYCLIFFE'S BIRTHPLACE. 
2, Crick Road, Oxford, July 14, 1884. 
Tue place of Wycliffe’s birth has been for 
many years the subject of keen debate among 
his numerous biographers ; it is, therefore, the 
more remarkable that no one, so far as I am 
aware, has been at the pains of verifying the 


single notice from which the whole controversy | 


has sprung. The passage in question is in 









exactly where the important words occur, Be. 
fore, however, this injury took place, John 
Stow had made a transcript of this work 
now also preserved in the Bodleian Library 
Tanner, 464, and there is no reason for guys. 
pecting the general accuracy of his copy. 
Accordingly, when Hearne printed the 
‘Itinerary,’ he added whatever words were to 
be found only in Stow’s transcript, within 
brackets ; and in that edition the passage about 
Wycliffe reads as follows: ‘‘(They] sey that 
John Wiclif haereticus [was borne at Spreswel, 
a poore village, a good myle from Lichemoné],” 
Now it is stated by Whitaker in his ‘ History 
of Richmondshire, ii. 41, ‘‘ that there neither jg 
nor ever was in the neighbourhood of Rich. 
mond a village of the name of Spreswell; but 
at the precise distance indicated by the anti. 
quary is Hipswell, or Ipswell, which being 
indistinctly repeated to Leland might haye 
been erroneously written by him Spreswell,” 
Whitaker’s suggestion is accepted by Shirley, 
‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ Intr., p. xi, and has the 
further confirmation of a fact mentioned by Mr. 
F. D. Matthew, ‘English Works of Wyciif? 
Intr., p. i, n. 4, namely, ‘‘ that in an old MS, 
of extracts from Leland the name is given ag 
Ipreswell (Harleian, 842, leaf 76).” But what 
I wish to draw attention to, and what is conclu- 
sive in the present controversy, is that Stow’s own 
manuscript, f. 45 —the source, as I have said, of 
the whole discussion—reads “ Ipreswel” About 
this there cannot be the smallest doubt, Stow’s 
s’s and I’s being clearly distinguished by their 
tails being looped in opposite directions. Spres- 
well, therefore, is a mere invention, or rather a 
mere error of transcription, of Hearne’s ; and it 
is to be hoped that no one will ever again appeal 
to Leland’s authority for it—far less that any 
one will (as Dr. Robert Vaughan did in these 
columns twenty-three years ago) bring up a man 
whose great-grandfather was married at a place 
vaguely spoken of as ‘‘ Spreswell or Speswell,” 
and situate several miles distant from a place 
which has recently obtained the name of Old 
Richmond. In conclusion I may observe that, 
in accepting Leland’s authority for Wycliffe’s 
birth at Hipswell, we do not in the least contra- 
vene the antiquary’s otherstatement,‘ Collectanea) 
ii, 329, that he belonged to the well - known 
family which took its name from, and resided 
at, the village of Wycliffe-on-Tees ; for Leland’s 
expression, ‘unde Wigclif haereticus originem 
duxit,” says absolutely nothing of the place of 
his actual birth. R. L. Poot. 








Literary Gossip. 
Dr. W. W. Hunrer, C.8.1., C.LE., is pre- 


paring a new edition of his excellent ‘Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India,’ in which the results 
of the last census are to be fully recorded. 
Whereas the former edition occupied nine 
volumes this will fill thirteen, of which, we 
understand, five are already finished. Dr. 
Hunter’s numerous duties and engagements 
necessarily make progress rather slow, but 
he hopes to have the remaining volumes 
completed within a reasonably short period 
of time. 


Messrs. Fierp & Tver have engaged to 
pay the sum of 1,500/. to M. Max O’Rell, 
the author of ‘John Bull et son Ile,’ for the 
right of publishing his own English transla- 
tion of his forthcoming book, which is to 
appear almost simultaneously in Paris, 
London, and New York. The new volume 
is to consist of humorous sketches on English 
social life. 

Tue volume of biographical essays by 
Prof. Max Miiller, which we announced 
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somo three weeks ago, will contain a good 
deal of correspondence hitherto unpublished. 

Wirt reference to the biography of Sir 
Bartle Frere, for which ample materials 
exist in the papers he has left as well as 
in the extensive correspondence which his 
numerous friends have preserved, surprise 
is felt that there should be any doubt or 
hesitation in selecting his biographer, con- 
sidering that during his life every one 
supposed that this duty would devolve 
upon his intimate friend Sir George Bird- 
wood. Sir George Birdwood was closely 
connected with Sir Bartle Frere during his 
governorship of Bombay as well as for the 
last ten years of his life, and no one knew 
better, or was in closer sympathy with, Sir 
Bartle Frere’s character than he. As other 
persons have been mentioned for the difficult 
and delicate task, it is not out of place to 
mention the name of the writer who would 
most command the approval of Sir Bartle’s 
friends, and whose qualifications for the 
work are undoubtedly quite exceptional. 

Mr. W. T. Sreap will contribute a paper 
on Chinese Gordon to the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Century Magazine. Mr. Stead 
is a personal friend of General Gordon, 
and therefore writes with full knowledge, 
giving much matter which will be quite 
new to the public. 

Tur King’s College Lectures for Ladies 
have been conducted for several years with 
such success at a house in Observatory 
Avenue, Campden Hill, that better accommo- 
dation is urgently required. The Council 
of King’s College has purchased an excellent 
site at Kensington, and it is to be hoped 
that the liberality of the public will allow of 
the speedy erection of a suitable building. 

Tue inhabitants of Winchester have de- 
cided to perpetuate the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the mayoralty of the city of 
Winchester by the publication of the ancient 
charters and other records illustrative of the 
early history of the city and corporation, in- 
cluding facsimiles of some of the earliest 
charters and other documents of interest 
and importance. It is proposed that the 
book shall be published uniformly with 
“The Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. It will 
contain, besides copies of the muniments in 
the possession of the corporation, transcripts 
of the ‘Liber de Winton’ (being two 
returns taken on oath relating to the 
property in the city of Winchester in 1110 
and 1148, commonly known as ‘The Win- 
chester Doomsday Book’), of records pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and in the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester and of 
Winchester College, as well as documents 
from public and private collections. 

Tuz Monthly List of Parliamentary 
Papers for June contains the titles of 54 
House of Lords’ Papers, 45 House of 
Commons’ Reports and Papers, 35 House of 





Commons’ Bills, and 28 Papers by Com- | 


mand. Under the second head will be found 
a Return showing the Millesimal Fineness 
of the Coinage of the Principal States of 
Europe and the Amount of Mint Charge 
per centum; a Return showing the Profit 
and Loss in connexion with the Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze Coinage for the Ten Years ending 





December 31st, 1883 ; and Copies of Reports 
to the Board of Trade on Lighthouses. 
Among the Bills we call attention to one to 
provide for the transfer of the Ulster Canal 
and Tyrone Navigation from the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland to 
the Lagan Navigation Company. Among 
the Papers by Command is a Report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed to investigate the 
Question of the most Suitable Place for a 
Harbour of Refuge on the East Coast of 
Scotland; together with the Report of the 
Committee on Convict Labour (with plans), 
and Further Correspondence respecting the 
Finances of Egypt. 

Messrs. Hursr & Brackerr will shortly 
publish two new novels—‘ Incognita,’ by 
Mr. Henry Cresswell, author of ‘ A Modern 
Greek Heroine,’ &c., and ‘On the Spur of 
the Moment,’ by Mr. John Mills, author of 
‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 

An explanation of the phenomenon of 
“The White Lady of Hohenzollern,’”’ whose 
supposed reappearance in Berlin at the time 
of the German Emperor’s recent illness 
caused such alarm, is to be given by Mr. 
Karl Blind in the August number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. 

Messrs. 8. W. Parrripce & Co. have in 
the press a ‘Life of St. Aidan, the First 
Bishop of Lindisfarne,’ by Dr. Alfred C. 
Fryer. The work contains a chapter on 
‘‘Teutonic Mythology,” showing the cha- 
racter of the heathenism which Aidan and 
his brave band of missionary monks had to 
encounter. 

Mr. Jeremtan How died last week at the 
Booksellers’ Provident Retreat at King’s 
Langley, at the age of eighty-eight. He 
was for many years in the employment of 
Messrs. Whittaker, and about 1836 he com- 
menced business as a publisher in Fleet 
Street. He was highly successful, and pub- 
lished several popular books; but through 
speculations outside his business he sus- 
tained heavy losses, and after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to establish himself as a picture 
dealer at the West End, he became in 1850 a 
reader to Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons. He 
gave much time to the Freemasons’ Magazine, 
and wrote a book well known in its day, 
‘ How’s Freemason’s Manual.’ 

An interesting history of the Parsis, 
written by a Parsi gentleman of much 
distinction, will shortly be published. The 
author is Mr. Dosibhai Framji Karaka, 
C.8.I., late Sheriff of Bombay and now 
Chairman of Her Majesty’s Bench of Jus- 
tices in that city. He has devoted a great 
deal of trouble and many years’ research to 
the exhaustive description of the manners, 
customs, and religion as well as the political 
history of his compatriots. Mr. Dosabhai 
Framji published twenty-six years ago a 
small volume on the same subject, which 
was very successful; but his present work 
is much more elaborate, and, it may be 
added, instructive also, than its predecessor. 
The work will be illustrated, and published, 
in all probability, by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. in October. 

Mr. Epwiy Arnotp’s ‘ Light of Asia’ is 
being translated into Bengali, and is also 
likely to be reproduced in India in a Sanskrit 
version. 


Tne American Board of Missions have | 


published at Constantinople the first part of 


| 
| 


a new edition of the standard Turkish and 
English dictionary of Mr. Redhouse, which 
first appeared in 1857 by the munificence of 


| Mr. Wheelwright. 


, Theaters.’ 


Tue death is announced of our old contri- 
butor Ferdinand von Hellwald, author 
of the ‘Geschichte des Hollindischen 
He was born at Vienna in 


/1843, and was the son of the Austrian 





General F. H. von Hellwald. 


‘CaLeB CartuEw’ is the title of a new 
work by Mr. Silas K. Hocking, which will 
be published by Messrs. Warne & Co. early 
in August. The volume will contain a steel 
portrait of the author, whose previous books 
have had a large sale. 








SCIENCE 


— 


The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. By J.E. 
Taylor. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A strikrné title is often of importance to a 
book, but it is possible that Mr. Taylor’s may 
repel some would-be readers as too absurd 
and extravagant. At the outset, however, 
we may advise every one to disregard the title 
and read the book ; for it will repay careful 
perusal in spite of its faults, as it is full 
of well-selected facts described in charming 
language. At the same time another piece 
of advice, to quote the first lines of the 
author’s preface :—‘‘The reader may, if he 
so chooses, consider both the title of this 
book and much of its contents as a parable.” 
The book is, in fact, written largely in meta- 
phor. So long as this is understood and 
carefully borne in mind, little risk of harm 
exists; but, unfortunately, the metaphor 
leads to confusion in many cases, and it is 
not unlikely that the unwary reader may 
become even more involved than the author. 
The one great fault in the book consists in 
ascribing consciousness and intelligence to 
plants, which are described as devising and 
deliberately carrying out plans for their own 
welfare. The author says :— 

“Tt is only within the last few years, since 
botany has been studied from its biological side, 
that we have wakened up to understand what 
wonderful objects plants are. A new language 
has been developed in which to describe their 
novel relationships. Whether we believe in the 
consciousness of plant-life or not, this language 
almost implies such a belief. We speak of 
plants adopting this habit or that device— 
always and only when such habits and devices 
are beneficial to them—as if they did it of set 
and intelligent purpose. The works of Darwin, 
Lubbock, Miiller, Wallace, Kerner, Grant Allen, 
Wilson, and others, are particularly noticeable 
for this style of description.” 


So far, so good; but we decline to admit 
this as a valid argument establishing the 
author’s point of view, illustrated further 
on in such statements as the following :— 


‘Witness also the habits and intelligent 
movements of the zoospores of sea weeds and 
other Alge.”—P. 3. 

‘‘Hardly any other term than diplomacy so 
well expresses the means by which certain kinds 
of flowers have even altered the positions and 
shapes of the stamens and pistils.”—P. 78. 

‘‘ Fruits] have slowly caused their pericarps 
to grow sweet and pulpy.” —P. 94. 

‘‘T have drawn attention to the vast number 
of plants which have selected bird-agency for 
scattering their seeds. The fact that members 
of various orders have laid themselves out for 
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this purpose, and have hit upon similar or 
analogous contrivances...... is a pregnant fact to 
the hilosophical botanist.” —P. 102. 

“The fact is, many of these fruits have dis- 
covered they were liable to be devoured by 
animals unserviceable to them.” —P. 104. 


And so on through much of the book. 

To argue that because certain writers have 
found difficulty in avoiding metaphor in de- 
scribing the facts of evolution and the work- 
ing of natural selection, we are therefore to 
accept the metaphors literally, is unreason- 
able. But let us see how far the author is 
justified in quoting the example of the great 
philosopher who has been so gravely mis- 
understood. In Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ 
(sixth ed., p. 63) the following important 
paragraph occurs :— 

‘¢ Several writers have misapprehended or ob- 
jected to the term Natural Selection. Some have 
even imagined that natural selection induces 
variability, whereas it implies only the preserva- 
tion of such variations as arise and are beneficial 
to the being under its conditions of life...... 
Others have objected that the term implies 
conscious choice in the animals which become 
modified ; and it has even been urged that, as 
plants have no volition, natural selection is not 
applicable to them! In the literal sense of the 
word, no doubt, natural selection is a false term ; 
but who ever objected to chemists speaking of 
the elective affinities of the various elements ?— 
and yet an acid cannot strictly be said to elect 
the base with which it in preference combines...... 
Every one knows what is meant and is implied 
by such metaphorical expressions ; and they are 
almost necessary for brevity.” 

These remarks clearly exculpate Darwin 
from the suspicion of using such expressions 
in any other than a metaphorical sense; and 
if the author of ‘The Sagacity and Morality 
of Plants’ chooses to cultivate the style he 
defends, let him at least not confound the 
great biologist’s intentions with the errors 
of those who do not fully understand him. 

The best proof we can give that Mr. 
Taylor’s style brings confusion into the 
minds of the unwary is to show how the 
author is himself misled by it. The sen- 
tence, ‘‘On the whole, however, it will 
always be found that these alterations have 
taken place in the interest of the species, 
and with a view to save them from destruc- 
tion,” seems to indicate a shifting of ground, 
as if the author were not quite sure, after 
all, whether the modifying forces do not 
come from without, and it is Nature rather 
than the organism which should be credited 
with consciousness and intelligence. If the 
necessary allowances are made, however, 
and advantage is taken of the author’s per- 
mission to regard the story as told like a 
= little remains but to praise the 

ook in high terms. We take an illustra- 
tion of the charming and simple style almost 
at random :— 


‘In the summer time the popping of guns 
in the orchards tells us the birds are now being 
kept away. Thrushes, blackbirds, and other 
fruit-loving kinds are falling victims, or being 
driven away from the cherries, currants, and 
strawberries. Few people are aware that if it 
had not been for them and their ancestors, we 
should never have had the very fruits from which 
we now frighten them away. In this way man 
has ‘annexed’ the long-laboured results of frugi- 
vorous birds. Originally the fruits were just 
large enough for the birds to swallow them sepa- 
rately—now they have been developed by arti- 
ficial selection to such a size that our fruit- 
eating birds cannot bolt them whole, but eat 








away the thick layer of succulent pericarp, 
leaving the stones attached to the stalks.” 
And again selecting at hazard :— 

‘* Degrading poverty so often leads with our- 
selves to crime that we cannot wonder if the 
same inflexible condition has caused reduced and 
pauperized plants to resort to a parasitic life— 
that is, to live by preying upon others, to the 
detriment and even death of the latter.” 

We would particularly commend the 
author’s attempts to render clear several of 
the more recent discoveries in physiological 
botany, showing wide reading and a power 
of explanation not often met with in books 
of this kind. Not that he has avoided some 
common errors, however, of which the fol- 
lowing are, perhaps, the more important. 
It is not in accordance with modern science 
to say that a flower consists ‘“‘of aborted 
and degraded leaves—that a leaf is a much 
more highly organized vegetable production 
than a petal.” Nor is the comparison of a 
plant with a colony of zoophytes either apt or 
well judged, the comparison of the sarcode 
with sap being entirely misleading, as is also 
the diagram accompanying this unfortunate 
paragraph. Leaves require oxygen as well 
as flowers, a fact which the author does not 
appear to know—at any rate, the paragraph 
on p. 14 admits of no other interpretation. 
But the most serious error in this connexion 
is the statement that the duty of the ‘real 
tip of the root....is to find the mineral 
salts diffused through the soil, and to ab- 
stract them,” an error which recurs later on 
by the use of the utterly exploded “ spon- 
giole” theory. Surely the author is aware 
that the root-hairs some distance behind 
the apex, and not the growing points of the 
roots, are the absorbing organs. These are 
serious blunders, and we hope that care will 
be taken to correct them in a second edition, 
when attention may also be paid to the one 
or two trifling typographical errors on p. 186, 
p- 240, and p. 254. One or two woodcuts 
also mar the beauty of this prettily got-up 
book, the illustrations and print of which 
leave little to desire otherwise. We wish 
it every legitimate success, and recommend 
it to all readers interested in the fairy tales 
of science. 








Celestial Motions: a Handy Book of Astronomy. 
By W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.AS. (Stanford. )— 
This little volume contains a great many useful 
facts and figures, brought tozether in very small 
compass ; the author has withal managed to 
make a readable little book, which will no 
doubt be well received in schools as well as by 
more advanced students of astronomy. In addi- 
tion to the data usually given in such manuals, 
it contains some information which it would be 
difficult to lay one’s hand upon without weeks of 
search in a well-furnished astronomical library. 
For example, there is a complete list of the group 
of minor planets which lie between Mars and 
Jupiter, with the dates and places where they 
were first observed and the names of the dis- 
coverers. Very full information is given with 
regard to the discovery and subsequent appear- 
ances of the periodical comets. Chap. vii. con- 
tains a careful historical account of the dis- 
covery of the principal phenomena of the 
Saturnian system, showing that the author has 
given special attention to the study of early ob- 
servations of the ringed planet and his satel- 
lites, and has succeeded in throwing new light 
on the subject. The chapter upon the larger 
planets, as well as the chapter upon comets, is 
evidently a précis of communications which Mr. 
Lynn has from time to time published in various 





astronomical periodicals. He has succeeded in 
bringing together in these chapters a great deal 
of interesting historical as well as astronomical 
information. In the chapter on the fixe 
stars, the more remarkable facts with re 

to the discovery of variable stars, the proper 
motion of stars in general, and the distance of 
the few stars whose parallax has been satis. 
factorily determined, are given with the same 
historical care. At the end of the little manual 
a few pages are devoted to an alphabetical 
list, which will be welcomed by the general 
reader; it contains the technical terms used in 
astronomy, with their explanations and pro- 
bable derivations. We can cordially recommend 
this little book to those who are seeking 
trustworthy elementary manual of astronomy, 


Fuel and Water: a Manual for Users of 
Steam and Water. From the German of Franz 
Schwackhéfer. Edited by Walter R. Browne 
M. Inst.C.E. (Griftin & Co.)—The original work 
of which ‘ Fuel and Water’ isa translation forms 
part of an encyclopzedic treatise on agriculture 
by Prof. Schwackhofer, of the Imperial and Royal 
School of Agriculture at Vienna. The portion 
relating to the general question of the different 
kinds and classes of coal, the qualities needed 
in water according to the purpose for which it ig 
required, the comparative advantages and dis. 
advantages of different types of boiler and the 
like, as treating on subjects with which it is im. 
ns for the manufacturer to be acquainted, 
has been issued in a separate form in Austria; 
and a translation is now offered to the English 
public under the able and conscientious editor- 
ship of Mr. Walter Browne, who also supplies an 
introductory chapter on heat and combustion, 
The work itself commences with a chapter on 
the physical characteristics of heat, according to 
what is called the kinetic theory. Chap. ii, 
treats of the general characteristics of fuel, dis. 
tinguishing wood, peat, brown coal or lignite, 
coal, and liquid and gaseous fuels. As to this 
latest application of the stored - up forces of 
nature, on which it seems as if the future of, at all 
events, maritime steam power is likely to de- 
pend, the German professor is altogether behind 
the day. He says: ‘‘ Of liquid fuels petroleum 
alone has any importance...... it is only excep- 
tionally used for fuel on a large scale.” The 
editor has so far corrected this anachronism as 
to add in a note that ‘‘the use of liquid fuel 
(petroleum refuse) is largely extending in Russia 
both for marine and locomotive purposes, and 
will probably come largely into use wherever 
such products are cheap and coal dear.” Mr. 
Browne then refers his reader to vol. lii. of the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which very valuable work, having already attained 
the bulk of seventy-five volumes, can hardly be 
supposed to be within the reach of the public to 
whom ‘ Fuel and Water’ is addressed. It would 
have added to the value of the work to have 
given an abstract of the important paper on 
liquid fuels, by Mr. Harrison Aydon, which is 
cited. And this is the more essential from the 
light which the experiments detailed by Mr. 
Aydon throw on the startling statements made 
by the author of ‘The Russians at Merv and 
Herat’ as to the production and use of the 
petroleum refuse fuel on the Caspian, its tribu- 
taries, and its borders, both for steam vessels 
and for locomotives. The yield of this material 
is there said to be enormous. Its price, as it is 
a residual product, is almost nominal. Equal 
weights of coal and of this refuse, known by the 
name of astatki, are said to produce heat in the 
proportion of from three to four to one in favour 
of the latter (p. 299). This statement has been 
treated as an exagveration. It is thus interesting 
to find such an appreciation as that given by Mr. 
Aydon (Proc. Inst. C. E., vol. lii. p. 182): * The 
ratio of efficiency of liquid fuel is as 4:2 to 1.” 
We have not space to do more than point out 
the weight that is thus given to the anticipation 
that we may be on the threshold of a revolution 
in mechanical power more important than any 
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range than experience has | editor when he says in the preface : “‘ Whoever 
antities of water in takes an interest in the history of the sciences 
ow of water through with which this subject is concerned, and is not 
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ye No, 248 of the British Trade Journal. The brickwork in sewers and weights of pipes. Mr. | to what uses minerals were turned in India, what 
d part of the work treats of the physical Hennel has offered to his professional brethren | properties and powers were held to be inherent 
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of @ chemical purification, says Herr jew se cially of the modern processes, are clearly, and, | ‘Tye Royal Geographical Society bene oun 
nd al] natural ee | , a = “~?~ Y | in most cases, carefully given. Even the prac- | missioned Mr. J S. Keltie, their newly appointed 
» cleansed to be availa ‘. tilled = po es ye tised photographer will find many suggestive Inspector of Geogr aphical Education, to select 
, which ab solutely aes i aasiies : the “ Il ro hints, evidently the result of considerable ex- | and form a collection of pat text-books, maps 
mt needed.” If i Pn _ ° 7 at po nome perience, which will be exceedingly useful to | and appliances employed in teaching geography 
, al water can be ma 1. - 3 wit! naps: 8 oe him. We think it unfortunate that the authors | 3, this country and abroad as ho may eonaniat 
“ — ne cea a a th at - ‘S| have attempted to give an “ historical sketch” | the best adapted for the purpose. The selected 
eb pecticable oe ere 8 oy ehoter if hovean | of the art of photography. In the first chapter | objects will probably be shown in the Society's 
led a great — =~ par ce = Y “j Works ‘ especially they frequently are in error. This, Map-Room during the next session. Publishers 
tis rsuade t J : we an — ~ ‘the b 4 therefore must not be received as a trustworthy | wishing to aabenis their productions with a view 
lis. that effect. escrip' sae Or sthert i = guide. The manipulations necessary for pro- | to be Teported on and exhibited if approved 
the ene - vole ni Bieon her og sew i ducing the sensitive plates of _Niepee and of may send copies or specimens to the Society's 
im- pel A "Or a os ‘ Jhil 0 ‘can, | Daguerte are not correctly described. The pre- | offices, 1, Savile Row, it being understood that 
ed is said of 4 oy ” W: : wads e w - ' he pe parations of the papers for the calotype pic- | they an ooh necessarily in be returned. 
ee ee ce ome ag Mag Foe sh oither | tures, (called by eectthors Talbotype) are un- | Nr, H, O. Forbes, who returned in August 
ish alge ey os ve ery wok that &F | satisfactorily given. No one laboured with last from a successful exploratory visit to Timor 
tor- tpg 4 - ay Ta. og ‘d “3 the lar, 4 | more industry in the endeavour to obtain a solu- | and Timor-laut, is preparing to start before the 
va work on ; 4 fine cae re tl t m4 bn fo tion of the physical and the chemical phenomena | end of the year pr New Guinea, to explore 
ion, — i ~ - prey a bie t. such © | of photography than did Sir John Herschel, | the Owen Stanley range of mountains, and the 
a found in ing is ‘ets — 0 oe ject, & c “ye but, judging from their book, his name is UN- | Council of the Royal Geographical Society have 
g to _ Mr a aa °Bl ot oe a Noting ‘ known to Marion & Co. Setting the first few promised a contribution of 250 . towards the cost 
i few iat lamen ri eatier® re  & to l nat | pages aside, we feel perfectly justified in recom- | of the expedition. 
dis: ” ng tees 2 a a sl % a fi - mending this volume as @ practical guide, espe- | 4 proposed expedition to explore the em- 
ite ye ienna on these vital elements of indus: | cially if the amateur will adopt the advice of its | joychure of the river Obi is at present the sub- 
od he ee authors, and always remember that “in every | ject of communications between the Russian 
a Hydraulic and other Tables, for Purposes of photographic operation care aud deliberation | Treasury and Admiralty and the Governor- 
t all Sewerage and Water Supply. By Thomes Hennel , | are above all things necessary: ; General of Western Siberia, who, it is under- 
de- ospaaetge © : iy tp — _ The Student's Guide to the Practice of measuring | stood, will be able to secure the co-operation of 
aind a . ae os weir , aa his ae Me | and valuing Artificers’ Work. By Edward Dob- commercial firms in Siberia ready to share with 
eum oe bos ‘ah . ne > sbli h ad = the son. Revised and enlarged by E. W. Tarn. | the Government the expenses of the under- 
cep- quirements, and have now best published in the | fifth Edition. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—The | taking, which are set down at 60,000 roubles. 
cep JI hope that they may supply a watt felt by others | ¢."% that ‘The Student's Guide to the Practice 
of the profession. The hope appears to be well ‘ Valuing’! hed a fifth i ae ss ’ 
re founded, as the tables in question are clear and of Measuring and Valuing’ has reached & t EARLY DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALASIA. 
fuel ' : 4 @ | edition is tolerably conclusive as to the accept- Brixton Rise, July 14, 1884. 
. well arranged. It is, of course, beyond the attri- a 2 : . : _ & » July 14, 
18sla pees . ance which it has found with the special public Reviewrnc Mr. Major's letters, I do not see 
butes of a reviewer to certify to the accuracy of age a 4. Originall itte i Jor s. ’ 3 
and avolume of tables. On the other hand, it must to which it was addressed. Originally written | that he has given me sufficient reason to modify 
= be remembered that information reduced to a for the rising student by an architect and sur- | either of the statements which I put forward in 
veyor of fifty years experience, the manuscript, | my first letter. Though I may in my second 


Mr. tag 

ye tabular form to a great extent verites itself, by : : . 

the r ‘s on left at the death of the author in an imperfect | jetter have misstated the period of Mr. Major's 
allowing of the ready comparison of a series of state, was arranged for publication by Mr. | « inference” of the French discoveries, a 


pers, ‘ ; 
ined _ a Ragyc > nnn pier pert _ ho pone Dobson. The book has long been regarded as a | will be surprised to learn that since 1873 he has 
y be worth ae ed the compilation of his tables. standard guide for the measurement of builders’ not advocated that cause. In the colonies and 
io to For the flow of water in pi a and conteis Mr. work, There is a fair index, and the text is | on the Continent writers on the subject continue 
ould Hennel has made us f the formula of E tel- illustrated by eight plates and sixty-three wood- | ¢9 adopt or refute Mr. Major’s statements, 
have wein, which is the basis of the tables porns mt cuts. The volume is a valuable reissue Of @ | some asserting his conjectures as if they were 
My in ae meet! ‘Manual of Hydrology.’ The standard work brought down to meet the re- | facts beyond question. 

. Q e's J sy: quirements of the day. Writing my second letter mostly from memory, 


“- formule used for Neville’s tables and for those ‘ : " f 
= found in Hurst and Molesworth’s ‘ Pocket- Die Indischen Mineralien: ihre Namen und | and under adverse circumstances, I depende 
Me n Kriifte. Narahari’s | upon the statement of a friend who wrote, 


Books’ give higher results, varying from 5 per die ihnen Zugeschriebene 


Retez made the Nueva Guinea 














nade cent. more in the flattest inclinations to 20 per Réjanighantu, Varga XIII., Sanskrit und ‘Herrera says De Rete e y 
and cent. more in the sharpest. As to this, too much Deutsch. Herausgegeben von Dr. R. Garbe. | journey 11 1543, distinctly. Being incorrect, 
the attention can hardly be given to the fact that all (Leipzig, Hirzel. )—Our information concerning | I withdraw it. With respect to the period of 
ribu- existing formule for water flow are empirical. the opinions which the Hindus held about | the early discoveries, surely when two outside 
ssels They give a constant for velocity, whereas, minerals and their properties has hitherto been | dates are mentioned the period is * fixed. 
erial theoretically, velocity is an accelerating force ; | 8° scanty that we thankfully welcome the valu- | Mr. Major, if I understand him, objects to my 
it is and in long lengths of pipes or conduits this | able contribution to our knowledge of the sub- | speaking of the earliest voyages along the north 
equal flaw becomes very apparent. The Ganges Canal, ject which Dr. Garbe has presented to us in the | coast of New Guinea, and of my reminding 
y the laid out in accordance with the formule of Du- book under notice. It is characteristic of the | readers (when speaking of Ortez de Retez’s 
n the buat, had so’ much more velocity of current than | ideas of the Hindus about minerals that they voyage) that the name was given to a great land 
es. was due to the calculations as to require practical should have treated them under the head of | not discovered before that voyage. W here is 
been reconstruction ; and the Croton Aqueduct, which | medicine. In fact, the Sanskrit text edited, | the inconsistency Mr. Major implies ? The 
sting supplies New York with water, the discharge of translated, and explained by Prof. Garbe forms | name was given by Ortez de Retez to a new 
/ The ; which was computed according to the formul | part of a medical dictionary, the Rajanighantu,’ country, or what he believed to be a new country. 
— most approved at the time of its construction, | by the Kashmirian physician Narahari, who, as | We speak of the pre-Columbian discovery of 
o proved to deliver 60 per cent. more than the | Prof. Garbe shows, lived about six and a half | America, and use the name America.” In 
t out estimated capacity. In making use of Mr. | centuries ago. Though we must not therefore | the first instance I might have used the word 
ation Hennel’s or any other hydraulic tables these | expect that the notices by Sanskrit writers about “Papua.” As to the account of the voyage, 
utes facts should be borne in mind, as a formula minerals should be conceived in ascientific spirit, | there are discrepancies between them which 
2 any that, empirically arrived at, may answer very | gtill they are interesting from an historical point | have not yet been reconciled—discrepancies 
ith the | which might have been avoided if the writers 


fairly for a short distance, will prove misleading of view, and we cannot but agree wl 
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had possessed our faultless maps. The old 
geographers show a strait between New Guinea 
and Australia, then close it, then reopen it; either 
is a proof of the knowledge of a strait. I offer 
an explanation, a reasonable one—the passage of 
the San Juan in 1545. Some one is before me, 
however, in asserting the discovery of Australia 
by the San Juan on this voyage. William Howitt 
dates it 1542, and credits it to Bernard della 
Torre (who went out on the first return voyage 
of the San Juan in 1543). Howitt’s ‘ definite ” 
account of the discovery appears to be based up- 
on Gaetan, whom he calls a ‘‘ Spanish admiral,” 
and whose account of the discovery of the 
continent in ‘‘ half a degree” south he takes to 
be intended for 30° (a correction of 30’). Then 
there remains the ‘‘ rubbishing ” map of Ansaldo, 
showing New Guinea as part of the South 
Continent. I spoke of this map as ‘‘ complete 
and more like Australia than any other map 
before Cook’s time [1770],’ &c. Mr. Major re- 
minds us of the Dutch maps of the north, west, 
and part of the south coasts, but ‘‘ not the east 
coast.” They are not, however, complete. I 
merely mentioned its likeness as a coincidence. 
If I had not looked at it in connexion with 
Gaetan’s account of the voyage of De Retez, I 
might, like Mr. Major, have passed it by as un- 
important. This, and copies of all the other 
maps referred to, I shall be pleased to show to 
any one (they are at 17, Warwick Square, 
Paternoster Row), as I do not wish my state- 
ments to be accepted if they are unreasonable ; 
and [ shall be very happy to send a facsimile 
of Desliens’s map (1566) to Mr. Major for his 
perusal. He will notice that it contains in- 
formation of which modern geographers knew 
nothing as recently as forty years ago. 

Ihave now to make a personal explanation. 
The letter Mr. Major sent to me was in 


| of that society are not more accessible. 





answer to an invitation to look at the work | 


upon which I have been long engaged. Mr. 
Major having declined my invitation with 
thanks, on account of feeble health, his letter 
needed no answer. It is true that Mr. Major re- 
monstrated with me (rather strongly, I thought); 
but in the mean time, without waiting answer, 
he had removed the discussion to these columns. 
Ever since I have known the name of Mr. 
Major I have looked up to him as one of the 
first of modern geographers. In this corre 
spondence I have not forgotten the respect due 
to age (indeed, I have had a feeling of regret 
that at his age Mr. Major should be put to the 
trouble of replying to me), or the deference due 
to one of the honoured vice- presidents of the 
Royal Geographical Society. In strict courtesy I 
endeavoured to tind an explanation of the difficulty 
(as I think) in which Mr. Major had placed him- 
self over that quotation from Galvano. I must 
refer toitagain. Mr. Major asks, ‘‘ What sort of 
telescopes must they [the survivors of Magellan's 


expedition] have had not only to see that coast | 


[ Australia} 260 miles off, but to perceive that it 
was inhabited?” This is not in accordance with 
Galvano’s statement or my remarks. Galvano 
says they discovered islands peopled and wnpeopled. 
Telescopes not being invented, they must, there- 
fore, have been near them, not 260 miles off. Gal- 


vano says they discovered theseislandsonehundred | 


leagues (four hundred miles) beyond Timor, under 
the tropic of Capricorn, and further on. if the 
reader will look at the map (any map of the 








thought a reference to the work sufficient, as the 
few who really cared about the subject would 
have access to it. But Mr. Major, as one of the 
founders of the Hakluyt Society, is rather to be 
blamed than I for the fact that the publications 
Mr. 
Quaritch advertises (from a letter or circular 
signed by Mr. Major) that “the Hakluyt Society 
never has sold nor ever intends to sell its pro- 
ductions. Members alone can obtain them. 
When such ceases to be the case the Hakluyt 
Society will cease to exist.” 

I owe it to your readers to say that I have not 
formed my opinions hastily, but, as mentioned 
at the beginning, only after years of study. I 
have collected for the purpose thousands of 
volumes, tracts and maps—everything, in fact, I 
could meet with bearing directly or indirectly 
upon Australasian history and discovery. I 
think I am further qualified to deal with the 
subject by the sympathies of a thirty-two years’ 
close connexion with Australia, including a long 
residence there and several voyages made in 
those seas. Besides this the leisure hours of 
many years have been devoted to a bibliography 
of Australasia and Polynesia. Long ago I was 
asked to write upon the subject, but was obliged 
to decline. Two years ago, being again invited 
to do so, I consented to write aseries of sketches 
illustrative of the early discoveries, and I am 
still engaged upon that work, and, with your 
permission, I would add my desire to possess 
any new information which correspondents may 
favour me with. Epwarp A, PErHERICK. 





ABBE MOIGNO. 


L’Asbé Francois Napotton Marie Morano 
died on Sunday, the 13th inst. He was born 
at Guémené on the 20th of April, 1804, of an 
ancient and noble family of Brittany. His 
early education was obtained at the College of 
Pontivy and from the Jesuits of St. Anne 
d’Auray. In 1822 he entered the seminary of 
Montrouge, where he showed his aptitude for 
science, and the Jesuits gave him a mathematical 
chair in Paris. This position enabled Moigno 
to pursue his scientific studies, and he led a 
most active life, full of variety. About 1840 we 
find him contributing ntmerous articles on 


| religious subjects to L’' Univers and L’ Union 





eastern hemisphere) he will see that the coast | 


of Australia lies exactly where Galvano says 
these islands were seen, or what, in a ziyzag 
course, were supposed to be islands, There 


| of St. Denis. 


are several accounts of Magellan’s expedition, | 


each supplementing the other. That Alvo 
the pilot says nothing of these islands I cannot 
account for. I merely point out Galvano’s 
statement, and that it corresponds with what 
we. know as the north-west and west coast 
of Australia. Other important discoveries rest 
upon less evidence. In Mr. Major's private 
letter he upbraided me for referring to a book 
to which not one in a thousand had access. I 


Catholique. His success brought him into close 
relations with MM. Cauchy, Ampere, Arago, 
Thénard, Dumas, and other men of science. 
At this time he published in two volumes his 
‘I -gons de Calcul Différentiel et Intégral.’ The 
Superior of the Jesuits ordered the Abbé to sus- 
pend his scientific researches and to become a 
teacher of history and of Hebrew in the school 
of Laval. The upshot of this was that the Abbé 
left the order. In 1845 he became the editor of 
the scientific journal L’ Epoque, and during this 
period he visited nearly all the countries of 
Europe. In 1850 he edited La Presse, and 
subsequently joined M. Jobard in Le Pays. 
In 1852 he quitted that journal to found Cosmos. 
It is as the editor of Cosmosand Les Mondes that 
the Abbé is best known to the world at large. 

In 1848 L’Abbé Moigno was nominated 
almoner of the Lycée Louis le Grand by M. 
Sibour. In 1849 he published a ‘ Traité de la 
Télégraphie Electrique, and memoirs on the 
stereoscope and the ‘‘saccharimitre.’? These 
works were followed in.1850 by a ‘ Répertoire 
d'Optique Moderne,’ in four volumes. 

In 1873 L’Abbé Moigno was appointed canon 
From his youth he was remark- 
able for his retentive memory, and he is reputed 
to have been familiar with a dozen languages. 
Never failing in his strict attention to his 
ecclesiastical duties, he seldom displayed any 
dogmatic tendencies in his scientific papers, nor 
did he sacrifice the truths of science to his 
religious creed. 
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Science Gossip, 


ALTHouGH the new technical college at , 
Kensington has not yet been opened, complaints Such ! 
are already made about the inconvenience Of ity rehenst 
arrangements. The erection of this central only one 
school is a waste of money—the funds spent o,f jn one P 
it would have done far more good if Used fy and late’ 













supplement the technical instruction at Uni and eacl 
versity College and King’s College ; but jg the . ompa 
building must be erected, it might at least a 
have been adapted to its purpose. et 
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Tue fifty-seventh annual meeting of Germs, 
naturalists will take place at Magdeburg from 
the 18th to the 23rd of September. 

Mr. Isuerwoop, the Chief Engineer of th, 
United States Navy, communicates to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for July a 
valuable paper ‘On the Heat of Combustion of 
Coal.’ He clearly describes the present state of 
the subject, and examines the results arrived g 
by MM. Scheurer-Kestner and Meunier-Dolfys 
and others who have investigated the matter, 










































































































































M. RykatcHtw communicates to the Bulletiy ff the dis 
de lV’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pé'er;.  Bohem 
bourg, tome xxix., No. 2, a ‘ Note sur les Onde was m 
Atmosphériques produites par I'Eruption de incognt 
Krakatoa,’ in which the author makes a carefyj rvey 
examination of all the results obtained from ea J 
distant parts of the world. The Bulletin contains comp 7 
also several astronomical and mathematical relics é 
papers. Of | 

Messrs. Asner & Co., of Berlin, send tow be bre 
the first part of their Meteorologische Zeitschrift, the P° 
edited by Dr. W. Koppen, which promises to be gl888 | 
a valuable record of meteorological phenomena, J arrans 

M. L. Troost brought before the Académie des fy du Tr 
Sciences on June 9th a statement of the fact @ half t 
that pure oxygen and the oxygen of the atmo. esque 
sphere are capable of passing through a tube of & with 











silver heated to 800°, whilst a mere trace of 
nitrogen penetrates the metal. M. Troost sug. 
gests that pure oxygen may be obtained from the 
air upon this principle. 

M. L. Caittetrer states that formene, when 
slightly condensed and cooled in boiling ethylene, 
under atmospheric pressure is resolved into an 
extremely volatile colourless fluid, which in 
again passing to the gaseous state yields a degree 
of cold sufficient to liquefy oxygen. In his paper 
published in the Comptes Reudus for June 30th 
he states that under these conditions the liquefac- 
tion of oxygen is one of the most simple oper- 
tions of the laboratory. 
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FINE ARTS whic 
—— book 
ROYAL SOCIETY ef PAINTERS in WATER COlOURS- prot 
The HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—i, Tl 5 
Mali East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s.; I!/lustrated Catalogue, ls have 
ALFRED D. FRLPP, Secretary. b 
RDANY.-x: how 
GROSVENOR GALLERY.— {MER EXHIBITION .— The SUMMER are 
EXHIBITION of the GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN fra - 
9 to 7.—Admission, ls.; Season Tickets, 5s hist: 
, cae = obje 
‘THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE£’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. Tra’ 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pratoriuim,' * Chrisis 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ aad his otter stud 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, Ls. 
afte 
; Son 
Scotland in Pagan Times.—The Iron Age. By & hyo 
J. Anderson. Illustrated. (Edinburgh, J pa) 
Douglas.) am 
Tue previous lectures of Dr. Anderson § Mo 
are well known as a valuable compendium § fro 
of the history of Scotland in early Christian J pat 
times. In the book before us he confines § jec 
himself to the Iron Age, and in a future § bel 
s1 
volume, or volumes, he proposes to illus § are 
trate the Bronze and Stene Ages. He thus § are 
proceeds from the known to the less know2. § an 






This method has some obvious advantages. 
It gives the reader the best means 
forming solid judgments about those remains 
of remote periods which are much more 
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than the perilous combinations of 
time and chance would lead us to expect. 
Such lectures as these afford a most com- 
rehensive survey of antiquity and leave 
only one thing to be desired—an exhibition 
in one place of all the relics of the Stone Age 
and later periods, sothat they might be classed 
and each group compared. No doubt such 
a comparison would dispose of half the pre- 
tensions of merely national antiquaries, who 
declare the relics found in their own land 
to be peculiar to it, and create new species 
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"8 from when exceptional examples only are in 
al question. Dr. Anderson has taken a wide 
A. > yiew of his subject. He has compared the 
July 4 bill forts and earth houses of various pro- 
stion of @ vinces of Scotland and connected them with 
state of § Irish, Cornish, and French examples. The 
rived af vitrified forts are adequately discussed, 
-Dolfyy J and the existence of similar remains in 
tter, Brittany is noticed, while a note mentions 
Bulletiy the discovery of such remains in Ireland and 
Péer. @ Bohemia. The latest discovery of this kind 
| Ondes i was made in India, that wonderful terra 
on dell incognita of early antiquities. Wide as this 
— survey is it could not be exact without exact 
alike comparisons, such as are possible only when 
natiqa| § telics are brought into juxtaposition. 
Of course, the vitritied forts could not 
1 to us fy be brought under one roof; but surely all 
schrijt, fg the portable relics of metal, bone, stone, and 
sto bs glass could be collected by an international 
mena, @ arrangement analogous to the ‘ Histoire 
nie des du Travail” at Paris in 1867. Were only 
e fact § half the remaining Byzantine and Roman- 
atmo-@ esque illuminations brought into one room 
ube of with those relics on the strength of which 
ne Irish antiquaries have ventured to claim for 
ws their island not only a peculiar civilization, 
but an original and idiosyncratic art, we 
elie should be able to gather light from strange 
ylene, analogies, and decide upon some wonderful 
to an gf chronologies by, so to say, focussing rays 
+h iy § from many relics. Some of the stone balls 
legree @ figured here from Scottish graves are 
paper § decorated with concentric circles on a prin- 
‘30th H ciple which is identical with that of the 
ref: M Phoonician workmen. Fig. 24 comprises 
Pete Ba bead which might have been made 
___ § 2 Tyre, although it is from a Viking’s 
J grave. The Celtic types of ornament, of 
which beautiful illustrations occur in this 
book, may well look to the East for their 
(RS; | prototypes, although local circumstances 
Lp have modified their character. It does not, 
however, follow that the British examples 
we @ are not home made. ‘To trace clearly the 
history of such types would be one of the 
cm § Objects of a comprehensive ‘‘ Histoire du 
it’ B Travail” which would do so much for our 
“« @ studies of that British antiquity which is, 
after all, much more obscure than ancient. 
By Some of the patterns on the backs of 
oh bronze mirrors found in Scotland (as at 
o” Balmaclellan), on that almost identical ex- 
ample which was discovered in a grave at 
sot # Mount Butten, near Plymouth, on another 
um # from Birdlip, near Gloucester, and the 
tal f patterns on the backs of two spoonlike ob- 
ues @ jects found at Weston, near Bath, not only 
we § belong tothe same school of design, but they 
us- @ are so extraordinarily like Japanese—which 
lus # are, of course, a variety of Chineso—ex- 
i. @ amples, that any one might take them to 
®. B be Japanese designs. here is no doubt 
af that these remains found in Britain are due 
ins @ to pagan peoples; but it does not follow 
mre 





that they are therefore examples of extreme 








antiquity. A veritable Stone Age still exists 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans; in India 
a Bronze Age may be said to flourish in the 
hills; megalithic structures are still erected. 
Some of the Japanese-like patterns are, as 
Dr. Anderson rightly says, not Roman, 
although we could not venture to deny 
Roman influences in other examples or 
parts of them; e.g., Fig. 104, to which the 
Rhind Lecturer assigns a Celtic origin. A 
denarius of Nerva was found close to one 
of the armlets represented by Fig. 116, and 
it is noteworthy that, although Roman coins 
have frequently been unearthed with Viking 
relics, they are of comparatively late date, 
not of the Republic, but subsequent to the 
Christian era. 

Of that overlapping of certain phases of 
antiquity which affords most attractive and 
instructive glimpses of the ancient world 
Dr. Anderson has furnished many other 
curious illustrations. He has carefully 
pointed out the marked difference between 
certain groups of relics found in Scotland. 
He examines ‘‘a group of phenomena dis- 
closing the existence within the Celtic area 
of a system of paganism, which are not of 
Celtic origin, and which belong to a period 
when, owing to the intrusion of a foreign 
element, the Christian form and the pagan 
form were closely contiguous and contem- 
porary.” 
mena refer us to Scandinavia, and they in- 
dicate the far-ranging wanderings of the 
Vikings. Prof. Worsaae has clearly shown 
how abundant in Scandinavia proper are 
the remains of the nation which seut forth 
the Vikings. These remains appear in 
Scotland as well as in England, and they 
bring our minds back to the woes of the 
natives, whose inferior arms, if not their 
inferior courage, rendered them a prey to 
the sea wanderers. 

Among the most important of the sub- 
jects illustrated in this book is cremation. 
Innumerable proofs are here given that in 
these islands at least interment without fire 
was a Christian usage, the abandonment of 
cremation was a Christian distinction, not, 


however, by any means without exceptional | 


instances to the contrary. 

“Tn Livonia, where heathenism lingered longer 
than in almost any other part of Europe, there 
is a solemn deed of contract (dated a.p. 1249) 
entered into between the converts and the 


Brethren of the Holy Cross, by which the con- | twenty feet long, and when in use wero 


verts became bound, for themselves and their | 


heirs, never again to burn their dead, or to 
bury with them horses or slaves, or arms or 
vestments, or any other things of value, but to 
bury their dead in the cemeteries attached to 
the churches.” ; 

There seems, however, to have been no in- 
violable rule, and modern convenience may 
find apologies for either course. Although, 
as Dr. Anderson remarks, it was forbidden 
to inter treasures of gold and silver with the 
dead, the rule has, happily for antiquaries, 
never been fully observed, and even the 
clergy took to their sepulchres precious rings, 
crosiers, robes, and chalices. Yet in the 


case of priests this practice was maintained | 
with an opposite intention to that which | 


prompted their prohibition of the burial of 
valuables. Prelates were buried with the 
insignia of their function, but they never 
hoped to use them in heaven. The heathens, 
who recked not of death, used to cheat their 
dead with false mortuary jewellery, viler than 


In short, these intruded pheno- | 
| lord and the pile fired by his nearest relative, 








the nineteenth century has produced for the 
use of the living. 

The Vikings were not always burnt, 
although many striking illustrations have 
come to light of their mode of cremation. 
Of these says Dr. Anderson :— 

‘* The only literary evidence we possess in re- 
gard to them is the strange narrative by Ahmed 
Ibn-Fozlan, an eye-witness of the ceremonies 
attending the incremation of the dead body of a 
Northern chief. The scene is on the banks of 
the Volya, and the date is towards the close of 
the Viking time. The narrator tells us that 
there was a temporary interment till all the 
preparations were made, and that a female slave 
who had elected to die with her master was 
given in charge of an old hag, who, as mistress 
of the ceremonies, was signilticantly styled the 
‘angel of the dead,’ and the dead man’s ship 
was hauled up on the strand and prepared to be 
his funeral pile ; that when all was ready the 
corpse was taken out of its temporary grave, 
arranged in fur-mounted aud gold-embroidered 
garments, and laid in state on the deck, where 
a banquet was spread for him ; that his weapons 
were placed ready to his hand, and two horses, 
two oxen, his dog, and two fowls were hewn in 
pieces with swords and cast into the ship ; that 
the woman who was to die, after taking leave of 
her friends, was first drugged with strong drink, 
and then brutally slaughtered with a big knife 
by the ‘angel of the dead,’ while two men 
pulled the ends of a cord round her neck and 
the crowd beat upon their shields to drown her 
shrieks ; that she was then laid beside her dead 


and after it had burned out a greaf mound was 
raised over the ashes.” 

This scene has numerous parallels in 
antiquity as well as in savage usage. 
It explains the ceremonies to which we 
owe the ships that have been found 
at Westray in Orkney, at Pierswall, 
and elsewhere. In Norway, at Mokle- 
bust, Tune, and Gokstad, similar inter- 
ments are found. It is observable that 
no mention occurs in this narrative of that 
highiy characteristic custom of hanging war 
shields on the bulwarks of the mortuary 
vessel which was illustrated by the first and 
third of the Norwegian examples named. 
The second example illustrated the fact 
that the Vikings were not always cre- 
mated; for the body lay unburnt on a 
wooden platform abaft the mast. The 
Gokstad interment comprised a vessel eighty 
feet long, the sides of which were pierced 


| for sixteen oars on each side ; the oars were 





passed through these holes, which were 
eighteen inches below the gunwale. A 
similar arrangement of oars still obtains on 
the Norfolk coast and elsewhere. 

Among the relics found in the ship of 
Miklebust was a pot of bronze ‘‘ splendidly 
enamelled round the rim; in fact, an ex- 
quisite work of art.” The art of enamelling 
seems to have been a Northern, if not a 
British speciality. A considerable number 
of examples have been found in Britain, 
including horse-trappings of beautiful work- 
manship, which are sometimes associated 
with the remains of chariots. Dr. Anderson 
quotes historical evidence as to the nationality 
of these remains :— 

‘‘ The only classical author who mentions the 
art of enamelling is Philostratus, a Greek 
sophist in the household of Julia Domna, wife 
of the Emperor Severus. In a notice of the 
variegated trappings of the horses in a paiating 
of a boar-hunt he accounts for their peculiar 
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appearance as follows: ‘ They say that the Bar- 


barians who live in the Ocean pour such colours 
on heated brass, and that they adhere to it, and 
thus preserve the designs that are made in them.’ 
It is a matter of inference what people they 
were who are thus styled ‘ barbarians of the 
ocean,’ but it is a matter of fact that horse- 
trappings of bronze (or brass) decorated with 
coloured enamels have hitherto been found in 
the British Islands alone.” 


Prof. Worsaae pointed out that the arts of | lead our author to a well-founded conclusion 
metal working had arrived at a high pitch in | that the buildings are Celtic, not Scandi- 
South Britain long before the natives of the | navian. A chapter of somewhat slighter cha- 


northern parts of the island had attained 
anything like equal skill. The statement 
of Philostratus seems to have escaped his 
notice; he refers, however, to finger 
rings and brooches of the Middle Iron Age, 
inlaid with pieces of coloured glass. To 
these may be added a superbly decorated 
sword found in Iceland, on the pommel of 
which are interlaced ornaments inlaid with 
pieces of red glass. These were probably 


real enamels, and not glass in the ordinary | 


sense of the term. ‘The remains of chariots 
do not seem to have belonged to vehicles 
suited for use on the common roads of the 
period to which they refer. Dr. Hildebrand 
and others have suggested that they were 
associated with the worship of the goddess 
Frey. 

No technical development has been more 
extraordinary in Scotland than that of 
the toreutic art. A number of armlets in 
bronze and more precious metals are figured 
here, which clearly show the peculiarities of 
Celtic art of this kind. Diverging spiral lines 
of the most exquisite curvature were carried 
out in repoussé of bronze on objects, some of 
them including champlevé enamels of the sort 
indicated by Philostratus, and are grouped 
to display the characteristics of the style, for 
such it undoubtedly was. ‘These, with one 
exception from Ireland, belong exclusively to 
Scotland. ‘To us these objects bear indubit- 
able evidence of Roman associations. With 
one of them was found a bronze saucepan, or 
skillet, such as has been dug up everywhere 
in the area of the Roman empire. Even 
the chamfron-like object of beaten bronze 
from Torrs—which, if its protuberances, 
like the horns of an enormous snail, had not 
zoomorphic terminations of unquestionably 
Celtic origin, we might consider medisoval— 
is enriched with beautiful scrolls of a Roman 
type in bold repoussé, while its minor orna- 
ments are more distinctly Celtic. The com- 
bination of these types (or rather differently 





; manner. 





developed varieties of the same type) on one | 
ype) 


object is very instructive as to the origin of 


the style to which the whole may be referred. | ynexceptionable, but there is little of the cha- 
Some of the objects in moulded bronze prove racteristic vigour of the renowned engraver’s 


the astonishing skill of the craftsmen who 
cast them. The armlets from the sands of 
Culbin (Figs. 136 and 137) are fine examples 
of bronze work, but the casting in one piece 
of the bridle-bit found at Birrenswerk, Fig. 
101, wasa triumph worthy of a Chinese ; the 


loops of the movable check rings have been | ang precision, never gave to eyes and mouth 


cast within the loops of the centre piece, and 
the whole was, of course, cast at one time! 
Besides the lectures on Celtic urn burials 


our notice, this extremely interesting book 
treats of the architecture of those wonderful 
structures the brochs, with their galleries, 


valents of the Irish Round Towers. Dr. 
Anderson founds on these remains a claim 
for ‘‘the existence of a national school of 
architecture truly unique.” If he had been 
content to say that they illustrate an ably 
conceived and stupendously laborious method 
of fortification, admirably adapted to the 
circumstances which called them into exist- 
ence, we should not have been at issue 
with him. The contents of these fortalices 


racter than its forerunners deals with lake 
dwellings, hill forts, and earth houses, and 
concludes the book. Unlike the brochs, 
these extraordinary works are not peculiar 
to Scotland. Earth houses occur likewise 
in Cornwall and Somersetshire. 








NEW PRINTS. 

Amone the latest etchings is M. Brunet- 
Debaines’s plate after Constable’s ‘ Hay Wain,’ 
for an artist’s proof of which we are indebted 
to MM. Boussod, Valadon & Co., successors to 
MM. Goupil & Co. in Bond Street. M. Brunet- 
Debaines’s method of etching suits the rich and 
‘* mossy ” texture of Constable, and the picture 
is in this respect charmingly reproduced. The 
luminosity, solidity, aérial perspective, and just 
proportions of the tones to each other are, 
generally speaking, all that the most fastidious 
could wish in a print. Exception may be taken 
to the high clouds in the centre and the cottage 
on our left; the one seems rather sooty, the 
other somewhat too light. The water and its 
distant bank could hardly be purer or finer ; the 
foliage and herbage are treated in a masculine 
The sentiment of the picture has been 
preserved in the translation. 

Messrs. F. 8. Nichols & Co. (Borough High 
Street) have issued a large and effective, but 
somewhat spotty etching by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, 
after a drawing by the late Mr. E. Duncan, 
entitled ‘ Old London Bridge from Custom House 
Quay.’ The original of this capital plate, of 
which an artist’s proof lies before us, must lack 
character ; there is no leading motive or salient 
element in the work. We should prefer an 
original etching by Mr. Ball, or, if the subject 
is beyond his memory, his transcript of a 
drawing by William Hunt, Pars, Malton, or 
some other of the old topographic draughtsmen 
who delineated the bridge. The best part of 
this plate is the group of buildings on our right, 
which shows some pictorial qualities. 

The mezzotint by Mr. Samuel Cousins from 
his own portrait, painted by Mr. E. Long, of 
which the Fine- Art Society has sent us an artist’s 
proof, has extreme interest not only on account 
of its intrinsic qualities, but because it is, we are 
informed, an impression from the last plate Mr. 
Cousins will engrave. The face lacks a little of 
what may be called ‘‘ burr.” The likeness is 


expression, and there is lack of energy in the 
action and motive throughout. These short- 
comings are certainly not due to the engraver, 
whose last work is very nearly, if not quite, 
equal in solidity, soundness, and consummate 
modelling to the productions of his prime. He 
never delineated shadows with greater clearness 


more spontaneity. The surface of the face has 
the high and searching finish and the massive, 


| noble style of Mr. Woolner’s busts. In drawing, 
and hoards, to which we have chiefly confined | 


stairs, and chambers, which are exclusively | 


found in Scotland, and seem to be the equi- 


keeping, and breadth the print is of the highest 
strain. 

Mr. Lowenstam is one of the very few en- 
gravers who, after a series of partial suc- 
cesses, have made a great advance in the 
careful delineation of their subjects, the choice- 
ness of their drawing, and the solidity and 





a 
richness of their craftsmanship. We haye te 
ceived from Mr. Mendoza (King Street St, 
James’s) a pleasant example of Mr, Lowes. 
stam’s progress in the framed artist's prog 
which represents Madame H. Ronner’s ic. 
ture of kittens at play on a table, where the 
have besieged a timepiece with destructiy, 
effect. The painting was at the Salon, ang 
attracted much interest by its playful ener 
and clever sympathy with the subject. The 
print is Mr. Lowenstam’s masterpiece, and gives 
the design with honourable care and spirit. 
the textures and colour could hardly be bette 





rendered ; the draughtsmanship is excellent, 

The Arundel Society has issued a chromo. 
lithograph from the ‘ Angels Adoring,’ by B, 
Gozzoli, in the Riccardi Chapel at Florence, 
The original is thoroughly characteristic of Be. 
nozzo’s art, his quaint and pathetic energy, andall 
his very masculine mannerism. ‘The severe and 
yet bexutiful peculiarities of his style were rarely 
better given than in this noble fresco. The 
print contains the angels only, from the fiye. 
fold lines of kneeling figures who are silently 
rapt in the foreground, tu the standing groups 
in the middle distance. The harshness aad 
dryness of the chromo-lithograph are not quite 
foreign to the fresco, but the gilded nimbi 
here reproduced are not in keeping with that 
opaqueness of tone and tint which is never 
seen in a fresco, but seems indispensable in a 
Berlin chromo-lithograph. On the other hand, 
the varied expressions and draperies, very diff. 
cult elements to deal with, are rendered with 
exceptional good fortune in this plate. 

We have received from the Builder office the 
whole of the illustrations published by our 
energetic contemporary during the past six 
months. They show clearly the great improve- 
ment lately effected. Apart from the elevations 
and plans, which are drawn with exceptional 
care and reproduced with unusual clearness, 
some of the most difficult perspectives leave 
nothing to be desired. From this numerous 
collection of capital works may be selected the 
brilliant, solid, and delicate views of ‘‘ Modern 
Street Architecture, Berlin,’ two examples of 
great merit. The reproduction of Mr. Poynter's 
designs for the superb decorations at Wortley 
Hall, one of which is in gold, silver, and colours, 
is quite charming. ‘The Theatre at Nice’ could 
not be better. Equally excellent are the drawings 
for the Free Library at Belfast, details from 
Tintern Abbey, a facade from Halberstadt, the 
view of St. Alban’s, Holborn (which looks like an 
Albert Diirer woodcut), Mr. Brook’s church of 
St. Michael, Coppenhall (which has the much 
desired masculine quality of true architecture), 
new buildings at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and a house in the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. The 
‘fink photo” process of Messrs. Sprague has 
fortunately reproduced parts of the staircase at 
Blois, the screen at Chartres, the tomb of the 
Duc de brézé at Rouen, and sculptures in the 
Academy Exhibition of this year. It is a pity 
we have not the whole of such works as the 
wonderful screens at Chartres, Amiens, and 
Paris. Reproduced in this manner they could 
be sold at small prices and would have great 
educational and technical value. 


EXILIBITION OF ENGLISH WATER COLOURS IN AMERICA. 
103, Victoria Street, 8.W., July 14, 1884. 

REFERRING to my letter in the Atheneum of 
February 23rd, and to the invitation to English 
water-colour artists to exhibit in America, I have 
to inform you that it has been decided to post- 
pone the exhibition until next year. 

The considerations which have mainly led to 
this decision are :— 

1. The numerous communications which have 
been received from artists requesting more time 
to prepare for the exhibition. 

2. The exceptional pressure put upon water- 
colour artists to be well represented in Liverpool 
in the autumn of this year, at the opening of 
new galleries. 
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—_— 
3, The reported state of financial affairs in | illustrations on copper. The book is not at all | The budget for these establishments was 60,000 
America. of a technical character ; and, although it often | francs in 1862; in 1874, 254,000 fr.; it is now 


4, The advantage of further time for obtaining 
certain works of art on loan. , 

These considerations have been submitted to 
the Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
with the request that they will postpone the 

\ exhibition until the autumn of 1885. 

Printed regulations, with the exact date of 
opening, will be issued later in the year ; in the 
mean time all communications should be ad- 
dressed to me as above. 

Henry Biackscrn, 
Director of the American Exhibition of 1873. 

P.S.—I may add that the Loan Committee re- 

presenting the Trustees of the Boston Museum 





will have the assistance of the Hon. James 
Russell Lowell, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, and 
other gentlemen. 





SALE, 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 7th inst. and three succeeding days the fol- 
lowing, from the Fountaine Collection. En- 
gravings: J. A. du Cerceau, Twenty Cups, 
some with lids, 31. Anonymous French Master 
of the Sixteenth Century, Three Designs for 
richly ornamented Four-post Bedsteads, 99. ; 
Smaller Designs in the same style, 251. Anony- 
mous Italian Master of 1515, The Equestrian 
Statue (B. 18), 311. H. Brosamer, ‘‘ Ein neu 
Kunstbiichlein von mancherley schoenen Trinck- 
geschiren,” 501. H. Burgkmair, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, holding a drapery with the face of 
Christ (woodcut), 251. A. Diirer, Adam and 
Eve (B. 1), 971.; The Passion of Christ (B. 3-18), 
%i.; Christ expiring on the Cross (B. 24), 361. ; 
St. Hubert (B. 57), 401.; Melancholy (B. 74), 
%1.; The Knight and Death (B. 98), 52l.; The 
Arms with a Skull (B. 101), 31/.; The Judgment 
of Paris (B. 134), woodcut, 45]. A. Van Dyck, 
Antoine Van Dyck (W. 4), 51l.; Josse de 
Momper (W. 7), 28/.; Paul Pontius (W. 9), 541. ; 
Jean Snellinx, 29/.; Juste Suttermans (W. 12), 
2%l.; Lucas Vosterman (W. 14), 60/.; Jean de 
Wael (W. 17), 28/.; Philip Le Roy (W., c), 371. 
H. B. Grun, Christ on the Cross, with the 
Virgin, St. John, and St. Mary Magdalen, 911. 
M. Raimondi, The Five Saints (B. 113), 26/.; St. 
Cecilia (B. 116), 45/.; The Satyr with a Child 
(B. 281) and The Faun with a Child (B. 296), 
301; Young Woman watering a Plant (B. 383), 
bol. M. Schéngauer, Various Shields of Arms 
(B. 97 and 99-105), 61l.; The Incense Burner 
(B. 107), 261. Master W. A. (B. monog. No. 
328), The Incense Burner (B. 20), ldll. J. 
Weehtlin, The Skull (B. 6), 50/.; Alcon in the 
Isle of Crete (B. 9), 361. Zwott, the Master 
with a Shuttle, The Virgin (Pass. 75), 461. 
Drawings : Sixteenth Century, German, Three 
highly finished Drawings of Ornamental Cups, 
1001. A. Diirer (attributed to), St. George and 
the Dragon, 311.; Portrait of a Man, 301. The 
Master Z., Head of a Boy, 31/1. German School, 
Portrait of a Man with Hat, turned to the right, 
140l. Flemish School, Fifteenth Century, Head 
ofa Female with long flowing Hair, and Study 
for an Infant Christ, 125/.; a similar Study from 
the same female, on a larger scale, 321.; A 
highly finished Study for a Virgin, with both 
ha ds joined, as if in the attitude of prayer, 411.; 
A highly finished Study of a Woman, slightly 
turning to the right, and holding a piece of 
finen, 210/.; Two beautiful small Heads of 
Vomen Asleep, 180/.; Two similar Studies of 
Hemale Heads, one of them with a singular 
feaddress, 481, 















Finte-Art Gossiy. 


Messrs. Sertrey & Co. are preparing for 
publication a new work by Mr. Hamerton, of 
he same size and importance as ‘ The Graphic 
arts,’ which we noticed some time ago. En- 
itled ‘Landscape,’ it will consist of a series 
of studies on landscape in nature, litera- 
ure, and painting, accompanied by numerous 










refers to the fine arts, it is not a work of art 
criticism, but mainly concerned with the con- 
nexion between landscape and the life of the 
human race. The work is expected to appear in 
the autumn, and will contain more than forty 
illustrations from pictures and drawings by 
Titian, Van Eyck, Claude, Hobbema, Turner, 
Girtin, David Cox, Daubigny, Corot, Dameron, 
Samuel Palmer, Landseer, A. W. Hunt, H. 
Moore, and others ; likewise original etchings 
by living artists. 

Sm F. Leicuton, whose nomination for that 
distinction we mentioned the week before last, 
has been elected Associé Etranger of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts, thus filling the chair of 
Mercurj, the engraver, whose decease is recorded 
on p. 671 of our last volume. The P.R.A.’s 
competitors, who were likewise nominated, were 
Herr Makart and Prof. Giulio Monteverde, of 
Rome, the renowned sculptor of ‘ Jenner inocu- 
lating his Son’ and the monument of Comte 
Massari. 

Mr. E. Burne Jones has nearly completed a 
number of cartoons of gigantic figures in colour 
for the mosaic decorations of the dome of the 
American Protestant Church in the Via Na- 
zionale, Rome. The artist has adapted the style 
of the quasi-Byzantine mosaics at Ravenna to 
the architecture of Street’s great work, and 
in delineating a Majesty, with its accompani- 
ments of archangels and the angelic host at 
large, has illustrated a grand conception of the 
subject. Its simplicity will recommend it to 
those who have undertaken to direct the decora- 
tion of the dome of St. Paul’s. Broadly speak- 
ing, Mr. Burne Jones’s work is divided into three 
tiers, two containing figures, and one tier above 
the other. In the centre of one side of the 
cupola Christ appears in majesty, holding on His 
knee that Crystal Sphere ‘‘ which is an image of 
the mighty world” to be. He is surrounded 
by angels singing and adoring, and, in the tradi- 
tional manner, rests His feet on the symbolic 
iris, the proper tints of which are developed to 
a somewhat higher key than prevails elsewhere 
in the mosaic. Within the iris, and as if partly 
hidden by that many-tinted veil of light which 
extends below the arch, the Four Great Rivers 
appear as huge cascades pouring from a rocky 
wall, These rivers uniting form a circumambient 
flood which serves as the lowest tier of the 
entire composition. Ona line with the iris and 
completing the circuit of the dome is an arcade 
of stately proportions and simple character. 
Under each arch, except one, is the gigantic 
form of an archangel bearing a sceptre and em- 
blems, whose draperies fall in severe yet graceful 
lines nearly down to his bare feet. The wings, 
of pale blue and other tints, assort with the 
white of the robes. The countenances of the 
archangels are sweeter than in archaic mosaics. 
The carnations are not so pallid. The vacant 
arch is that from which Satan fell, and at the 
right hand of the Majesty. A crowd of angels 
fill the upper portion of the work. The mosaic 
will be executed in Venice. 

TuHosE who have known the beautiful stone 
chancel screen at Stebbing, Essex, will be 
shocked to hear that it has been taken down and 
a new screen, a supposed restoration of it, put 
in the place. Careful drawings of the screen to 
a large scale are in existence. Still this is a poor 
compensation for this beautiful work of the 
fourteenth century. 

Tue Bradford Art Guild opened its first ex- 
hibition last week at the Public Art Museum at 
Bradford. 

Tue Journal des Arts states that in 1874 there 
were in Paris 203 écoles de dessin of differing 
grades belonging to the city or having subven- 
tions from it. The number is now 437. Ten 
years ago eighty professeurs conducted the teach- 
ing in these schools, now there are 182; the 
number of pupils was 14,000, it is now 27,000. 


936,100 fr., nearly a million. 

Mapamr Dvuret, widow of the sculptor Fran- 
cisque Duret, has presented to the city of Paris 
that statue of ‘Mercury inventing the Lyre’ 
which in the Salon of 1831 obtained for her 
husband a first-class medal, and has been since 
recognized as one among the best French works 
of its kind produced in this century. The statue 
will be placed in one of the salles de réception of 
the new Hotel de Ville. 

M. Cravx has offered to the State his group 
© La Jeunesse et l’Amour,’ which was in the last 
Salon, on condition that it shall be placed in the 
Luxembourg. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand francs 
has been subscribed at Vienna for the erection 
of a monument in honour of Mozart. The 
managing committee are going to have a com- 
petition, open to foreign artists, for the design- 
ing of this monument. There will be prizes 
offered, one of 7,500 francs, a second of 5,000 fr., 
and a third of 2,500 fr. It is proposed to expend 
250,000 francs on this work. The choice of the 
materials will be left to the sculptor. 

An exhibition of the works of the late Ulysse 
Butin will be opened at St. Quentin, and remain 
open from September 23rd till November 3rd 
next. 

An able architect, M. Auguste Maurice Oura- 
dou, is dead. He was born at Soissons in 1823, 
and was associated with Viollet-le-Duc, his 
father-in-law, in the restorations of Notre Dame, 
Paris, the Chateau de Pierrefonds, the towers 
of St. Jean at Soissons, and the cathedral of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

AN anonymous donor has enriched the Louvre 
with a fine portrait by B. de Bruyn, an artist 
not before represented in the collection. 

We learn from the Monitewr des Arts that the 
new Directeur of the Académie de France at the 
Villa Médicis is to be M. Hébert. This will be 
his second tenure of office. The post is tenable 
for six years, and since the foundation of the 
Académie has been occupied as follows :—1666, 
Ch. -Errard ; 1672, Coypel ; 1675, Ch. Errard ; 
1685, De La Thuilitre ; 1699, Houasse ; 1704, 
Péerson; 1724, Vleughels; 1738, De Troy ; 
1751, Natoire; 1774, Hallé (interim); 1774, 
Vien; 1781, Lagrenée (ainé) ; 1787, Ménagest ; 
1796, Suvée ; ‘1807, Paris (interim); 1808, 
Guillon-Lethitre ; 1817, Thévenin; 1822, P. 
Guérin ; 1828, Horace Vernet ; 1834, Ingres ; 
1840, Schnetz; 1846, Alaux; 1852, Schnetz ; 
1865, Robert Fleury; 1866 Hébert; 1873, 
Lenepveu ; 1879, Cabat ; 1884, Hébert. Very 
few offices have been occupied by so many dis- 
tinguished men as these. 





MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


Roya IraALiAN Oprera.—‘ Sigurd,’ Opera in Four Acts, 
Written by Camille du Locle and Alfred Blau, music by E, 
Reyer. 

Covent GARDEN.—German Opera: ‘ Lohengrin.’ 


In his announcements for the present 
Italian Opera season Mr. Ernest Gye 
promised to revive M. Massenet’s ‘ Le Roi 
de Lahore,’ and to produce for the first 
time in Italian Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘Colomba’ 
and M. Reyer’s ‘Sigurd.’ Only the last of 
these pledges has been fulfilled; but as it 
was the most important of the three the 
public has not much ground for complaint. 
Nor can it be said that any time has been 
lost in bringing ‘Sigurd’ to a hearing in 
London. The composer, Louis Etienne 
Ernest Reyer (xé Rey), is one of the most 
| prominent members of the modern French 
school of musicians, but his works are few 
in number and his success in his own country 
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has been by no meansremarkable. Previous 
to ‘Sigurd’ the only opera from his pen that 
obtained recognition in Paris was ‘ La 
Statue,’ in 1861, and even this failed on its 
revival in 1878. For many years, however, 
he has occupied a distinguished position as 
a critic and feuilletoniste, and from his con- 


tributions to the musical and general Parisian | 


press, as well as from the character of his 
compositions, it is easy to gather that he 


holds broad and liberal views on musical | 
Hence his preference for operatic | 


art. 
subjects in which the romantic and super- 
natural elements enter ; 
tendency is strongly in favour of this ‘ far 


removedness,”’ the instance of Wagner being | 
merely the most conspicuous out of many in | 


which composers have shrunk from the | 


attempt to illustrate subjects either purely 


historical or based on events of practical | 
may | 
appear strange that M. Reyer should sclect | 
a myth treated exhaustively by his great | 
But the apparent | 


experience. At the first blush it 


German contemporary. 
rashness is explained by the fact that 
‘Sigurd’ was written before the production 
of ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ Apart from 
this, it is interesting to note the appearance 


of a Teutonic legend as viewed through | 
Gallic spectacles, and the comparison be- | 
tween Wagner’s poem and the libretto of | 


MM. du Locle and Blau is as curious as it 
is instructive. The Bayreuth master saw 


in the old myth the groundwork of a | 
mystical and philosophical allegory bearing | 


on the popular pessimistic view of life in 
Germany. The French adapters merely 
endeavoured to arrange an opera book 
giving ample opportunity to the com- 
poser and to the stage 
the exercise of their 


have succeeded remarkably well. 


the latter has been drawn upon for some 


points, as, for instance, the arrival of | 


Attila’s envoys at the court of Gunther to 
claim the hand of Hilda (the Gudrun of the 
Norse legends and the Kriemhild of the 
‘Nibelungenlied’) and the incident of 


Hilda’s possession of Brunhilda’s virgin | 
Ce . . . . 5 1 
girdle, which occasions the jealous dispute | 
between the two women and ultimately the | 
We ave told nothing con- | 


death of Sigurd. 
cerning the hero’s origin, nor is any refer- 
ence made to the hoard on which rests the 
Nibelung’s curse. At some period anterior 
to the action of the opera Sigurd has saved 
Hilda’s life, and on that account 
‘cherishes a passion for him. 
arrival at her brother’s court enables her to 
give him the love potion prepared by Uta, 
her foster-mother, aud he thereupon readily 
undertakes to obtain the sleeping Valkyrie 
for Gunther. Sigurd has no previous know- 
ledge of Brunhilda, as in the old versions, 
but this difficulty is cleverly surmounted by 
the librettists. By the mere fact of his 
penetrating her fire-gaarded retreat, though 
in disguise, a mysterious bond at once unites 
the pair, and the ruse of Sigurd and Gunther 
proves unavailing against the decree of fate. 
Brunhilda, believing that Gunther has 
awakened her, accepts him as her husband ; 
but when she takes Sigurd’s hand to place 
it in that of Hilda a strange thrill passes 


for the modern | 





manager for | 
respective func- | 
tions, and it must be admitted that they | 
Like | 
Wagner, they have taken their materials | 
more freely from the Norse versions of the | 
tale than from the ‘Nibelungenlied,’ though | 


| more 
she | 
His chance | 


through the hero and the Valkyrie, and the 
latter begins to fear some deception. In 
the last act, by means of a potent charm, 
she neutralizes the effect of the love potion, 
and Sigurd at once renounces Hilda. His 
death is brought about in the manner de- 
scribed in the Norse legend, and Brunhilda 
expires at the same moment, the opera end- 
ing with their apotheosis. As a French 
grand opera would not be complete without 
spectacle and ballet, Sigurd’s approach to 
the flames that surround Brunhilda is made 
an occasion for scenes of terror and fascina- 
tion, while a legitimate opportunity for 
dances and processions is found in the nup- 
tial festivities of Gunther and Brunhilda and 
Sigurd and Hilda. 

With respect to the music, it must be 
declared in the first place that M. Reyer 
has availed himself amply of the oppor- 
tunities furnished him by the librettists. He 
is a well-read musician, and being conversant 
with the modern works of his own and other 
countries, apparently entertains no particular 
feelings or prejudices. When a composer 
evinces freedom in matters of form, and 
declines to be bound by the rules which 
governed the masters of previous genera- 
tions, it is said at once that he is influenced 
by Wagner. We cannot affirm that the 
score of ‘Sigurd’ shows much leaning 
towards the principles inculcated by the 
Bayreuth reformer. The part-writing is 
extremely simple, and therefore contrasts 
distinctly with the polyphonic elaboration 
of the thematic material which we find in 
Wagner’s later and representative works ; 
and very little dependence for the effect is 
placed on the use of Leifmotive. Further, 
M. Reyer has supplied many definitive 
movements, while the connecting recitatives 
have no musical significance, and therefore 
cannot rank with Wagner’s “ continuous 
melody,” in which the orchestra carries on 
the story without cessation. It is from a 
source nearer home that M. Reyer has 
derived most of his inspiration, namely, 
from Hector Berlioz. Very much of the 
score of ‘Sigurd’ might have been signed 
by the composer of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
though there are traces of thought origi- 
nating in other directions, as we shall note 
further on. Indeed, the spirit of eclecticism 
which has animated M. Reyer in this work 
might easily be mistaken for originality, so 
complete is his mastery over the technical 
resources of his art. 

A brief synopsis of the music may 
render the foregoing general remarks 
clear to the reader who was not 
present on Tuesday evening. The com- 
poser deserves credit for being proof against 
the lazy tendency of modern opera-writers 


| who ignore the advantages of an instru- 


mental introduction; but his elaborate 
orchestral piece would have been more 
effective had it been less rhapsodical. It 
consists of an agitated allegro con fuoco, first 
in D minor and afterwards in 8 major, with 
which are interspersed a vigorous march-like 
theme and a sentimental melody in e flat. 
The barbaric character of the music—the 
G flat section excepted—prepares the hearer 
for what is to come; but musicians would 
have derived greater satisfaction from the 
music had M. Reyer thrown his ideas into 
ordinary overture form. In the first act, which 
takes place in Gunther’s palace at Worms, 





a sense of weakness is apparent throughoy 
The couplets sung by Uta, in which gy 
declares her skill in the black art, are effec. 
tive, but the rest is noisy bombast, leayiny 
no impression on the hearer save tha 
the composer has overtaxed his strength, 
Some amends for this dulness are Made 
in the second act, which is likewise More 
powerful in a dramatic sense than the fing 
The scene is laid in Iceland, where th, 
priests of Odin are offering sacrifice, Thy 
opening music is appropriately solemn and 
majestic, especial mention being due to , 
beautiful little melody for the horn. Siguyy’, 
soliloquy before he essays his periloyg 
task is also meritorious, and for the fire 
time in the opera the composer here jp 
dulges in a smoothly written strain for th 
voice. That which follows can only } 
admired if the hearer shuts out all remem. 
brance of the corresponding situation jy 
Wagner’s trilogy. M. Reyer has illustrate; 
the stage business with music that is eff. 
tive in a conventional way, but as compared 
with the reawakening scene in ‘Siegfried’ 
it is pitifully insignificant. A new loy 
motive is here heard for the first time, anj 
along with a figure in the- bass, intended 
apparently, to personify Brunhilda, is re 
peated again and again until the close of 
the opera. Sigurd having to conceal his 
identity, there is no chance for a love duet, 
and the act ends somewhat tamely. In th 
third act the composer fails to maintain th 
level previously attained. In the lengthy 
duet between Gunther and Brunhilda therg 
is nothing remarkable, save the continuo 
employment of the motives previously men 
tioned. The ballet and procession musici 
bright and tuneful, but devoid of specis 
character, whereas in all the previous 
sembles the composer has imparted a sui 
ably wild and barbaric flavour to his har 
monies. Nor is there much dramatic powe 
in his treatment of the supreme situation 
when Sigurd and the Valkyrie join hands 
In the fourth act is to be found some of th 
best music of the opera. Passing over 
melodious chorus of serving people whid 
has no connexion with the story, attention 
may be drawn to Brunhilda’s length 
soliloquy, which contains several fine points 
and the well-conceived duet between thé 
two women. Even better than these is th 
music accompanying the removal of th 
charm that obscures Sigurd’s vision, thougl 
here there is a distinct reminiscence d 
Verdi’s ‘Aida.’ The opera ends effective 
with the combined use of the Brunhild 
and love themes. 

Speaking generally, M. Reyer is na 
felicitous in his employment of L# 
motive. Beside those already mentioned, ¥ 
have figures suggestive of Sigurd, Hild 
and Gunther; but they are not striking 
themselves, nor do they appear with th 
masterly effect which we so frequent 
recognize in Wagner’s works. In 1 
orchestration M. Reyer is essentially Frend 
He has learnt most from Berlioz, but 10 
a little from Meyerbeer. Considering 
extreme cleverness, there is singularly lit 
in ‘Sigurd’ that is really fresh either! 
idea or treatment. The listener is 
stantly reminded of other works, though! 
most instances the resemblance is too vagt 
to amount to positive plagiarism. Though 
falls short of the highest standard, the op 
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| however, fully representative of its school, 
"chool which now ranks first in respect of 
e fecundity of its workers. In Germany 
» look from Dan to Beersheba and find 
hat all is barren, and, apart from our own 
yuntry, it is only in France that we find 
sers capable of enriching the lyric 


0 
omP at least, if 


‘ama with works effective, 
bot distinguished by originality. 
In preparing ‘Sigurd’ for performance 
+ Covent Garden M. Dupont was compelled 
» make liberal excisions, and even then the 
ferformance lasted nearly four hours and a 
falf. For the most part the pruning knife 
fas been judiciously applied, but it was a 
nistaken and unprecedented course to omit 
ne overture. The couplets of Uta should 
so have been spared; but a great deal more 
the first act might go without any loss of 
fect. With regard to the principal per- 
mers, the first mention is due to M. Jour- 
lain, who played the title ré/e and created 
at Brussels last January. He is superior 
any other tenor in the company, his voice 
being excellent in quality while he uses it 
nthe manner of a cultured vocalist. Tenors 
f first-class calibre are now so scarce that 
is services should be permanently secured. 
hs may be supposed, Madame Albani gives 
reading of the part of Brunhilda more 
emarkable for womanly sweetness than for 
breadth and tragic dignity, but within its 
ope her assumption is full of charm. Her 
ival Hilda has an excellent representative 
nm Madame Fiirsch-Madi, and M. Devoyod 
3 Gunther, Signor de Reszké as Hagen, 
nd M. Soulacroix as the high priest are 
horoughly efficient. For the most part the 
eenic arrangements are admirable and 
vince considerable artistic feeling. But 
he representation of the fire was a quasi- 
ailure on Tuesday, owing to an insufficiency 
f steam and a niggardly use of the red 
imelight. The opera was favourably, but 
ot enthusiastically received. 
The present season of German opera at 
ovent Garden was brought to a close 
esterday week by an excellent performance 
f‘Lohengrin.’ The part of Elsa was ren- 
ered to absolute perfection by Madame 
\ibani, and naturally constituted one of the 
eat features of the evening. The import- 
nt and difficult ré/e of Ortrud could not 
ave been entrusted to a more competent 
epresentative than Frau Luger; not only 
yas the music well sung, but the dramatic 
mpersonation was of the highest order 
f excellence. We have never witnessed 
better performance of the great scenes 
ith Telramund and with Elsa in the second 
ct of the opera. Herr Gudehus was an- 
ounced to appear as Lohengrin ; but after 
he exertion of singing in ‘Tristan’ on the 
revious afternoon he felt himself unequal 
p the task, and his place was taken by 
Herr QOberliinder, who on this occasion 
irpassed all his previous efforts. Herr 
berliinder is one of the best actors of 
he company; and though his singing 
paves much to desire, the defects of his 
yle were less noticeable in Lohengrin 
lan in some other parts in which he has 
ppeared. Herr Reichmann (Telramund), 
herr Wiegand (the King), and Herr Schei- 
emantel (the Herald) completed a cast 
fhich left little or nothing to desire. The 
Ame can hardly be said of the stage arrange- 
nents. A more ludicrous effect than that 





of the sunrise in the second act, which 
began in the upper part of the sky and 
gradually spread downwards, we never re- 
member to have seen. On the whole, how- 
ever, the performance must be counted as 
one of the best of the series, bringing the 
season to a brilliant conclusion. 

If we compare the present series with 
that given two years since at Drury Lane, 
we note on the whole a considerable falling 
off in general excellence. Inthe first place, 
Herr Franke has been unfortunate with the 
ladies of his company. Neither Friiulein 
Malten nor Friulein Boers, both of whom 
were announced in the prospectus, has 
appeared; and it cannot be said that either 
Madame Biro de Marion or Frau Schuch- 
Proska proved an adequate substitute. 
Madame Albani, Friulein Lilli Lehmann, 
and Frau Luger were admirable; but 
on the occasions when they were not 
engaged the performances suffered severely. 
But the shortcomings have been more 
noticeable in the general average of 
ability (or of the want of it) than in 
the case of individual performers. Hence 
the curious result that, while some of the 
works—especially ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and 
‘Lohengrin’—were excellently given, others, 
such as ‘Tannhiiuser’ and particularly the 
unfortunate ‘Savonarola,’ were most inade- 
quately rendered. The chorus was in general 
very good; but the orchestra too often played 
in a perfunctory manner, and showed little 
of the artistic feeling so noticeable at Drury 
Lane two years ago. The general lesson 
taught by the season now ended is that no 
attempt to establish German opera on a firm 
footing in London can possibly succeed un- 
less a really first-class company is engaged 
and everything throughout is of the highest 
attainable excellence. The half-hearted 
support given by the musical public on 
several occasions this year proves conclu- 
sively that it cannot be attracted by merely 
second-rate performances. 








Primers of Musical Biography.—Berlioz. By 
Joseph Bennett. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—The 
excellent series of “Music Primers” issued by 
the firm of Novello, Ewer & Co. have met with 
such success, that the publishers have been well 
advised in announcing a companion series of 
musical biographies. They could hardly have 
made a better choice for a commencement than 
the life of Berlioz, not only because it abounds 
in incident, but because the strongly marked 
individuality of the subject of the memoir makes 
the book particularly amusing and attractive 
reading. Mr. Bennett's little volume isa reprint 
with additions of his most interesting articles 
which originally appeared in the Musical Times 
of 1881, as a portion of the series entitled ‘‘ The 
Great Composers sketched by Themselves.” We 
shall probably be well within the mark when 
we say that at least half the present work con- 
sists of extracts from the autobiography and the 
correspondence of Berlioz, one of the wittiest 
and liveliest writers of his day ; and Mr. Bennett 
has done well to give us the story of the com- 
poser’s life as far as possible in his own words. 
The book is so fascinating that few who begin 
reading it will put it down till it is finished. It 
abounds in characteristic anecdotes ; and though 
the composer’s personality can hardly be called 
attractive, there is much toadmirein hisstubborn 
determination, and still more in his freely ex- 
pressed hatred of everything that was false to 
the art which he loved with such devotion, 








Busical Eossiy. 


Some time since the Royal Academy of 
Belgium offered a prize for the best essay on the 
life and works of Grétry, which was awarded to 
Michel Brenet—the nom de plume, it is said, of 
a lady. The work has just been published under 
the title ‘Grétry, sa Vie et ses Euvres’ (Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars), and is very favourably noticed 
in the current number of Le Ménestrel. 


Mr. C. Dowpeswett lectured last Monday 
week on ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘ Tristan und Isolde ’ 
to the members of the London branch of the 
United Richard Wagner Society. 


Sianor Carto Duccr gave a matinée at the 
Clarendon Galleries, New Bond Street, on 
Thursday. 


On the 4th of October next a centenary cele- 
bration of the death of Padre Martini is to be 
held in his native town, Bologna. 


Mr. G. H. Witson, of Boston, U.S , has pub- 
lished the first volume of ‘The Boston Musical 
Year-Book,’ containing a record of the musical 
doings of that city during the season of 1883-4. 
The book supplies an approximately complete list 
of all the music performed, not only by the larger 
musical societies, but at the numerous private 
concerts given in the city. The catalogue in- 
cludes probably at least 1,000 items, and gives 
evidence of no ordinary artistic activity. ~ 








DRAMA 


—_—_2.— 


THE WEEK. 

O.ympic.— Priest or Painter,’ a ‘‘ Comedy-Drama” in 
Three Acts. Adapted from Mr. W. D. Howells’s novel ‘A 
Foregone Conclusion,’ 

Gatrery.—Representations of Madame Sarah Bernhardt: 
* Frou-Frou,’ ‘ Ruy Blas.’ 


A MODERATE amount of alteration would 
convert into a fairly good play the version 
of ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ by Mr. Howells, 
produced for a single occasion at the Olympic. 
A melodramatic and incomprehensible Italian 
needs to be excised, and the conditions under 
which, in the closing scene, the hero and 
heroine are brought together require to be 
strengthened. The work would then com- 
pare favourably with most recent produc- 
tions. As it stands, ‘ Priest or Painter’ is 
almost satisfactory. Its first act is sym- 
pathetic and its second dramatic. If the 
third act allows the interest to dissipate, the 
fault is easily remedied. Nothing whatever 
comes of the announcement by the heroine 
that her mother is dead, in which should be 
found a full justification of the hero’s change 
of conduct towards her. At this point, 
indeed, the plot wants strengthening. It 
would probably be better to make the hero 
find out for the first time the mistake which 
has separated him from his love, if not to 
bring on the priest to make, before joining 
some ascetic order, the revelation which will 
remove all difficulties. At present the cur- 
tain is lifted for the mere purpose of bring- 
ing together two people whom nothing 
separates. Very brisk is much of the dia- 
logue, which is derived directly from the 
novel, and the characters are lifelike and 
sympathetic. These, moreover, were as a 
rule well presented. As depicted by Miss 
Fanny Addison, Mrs. Vervain stirred the 
audience to loud demonstrations of delight, 
Mrs. Macklin fully realized the fresh and 
womanish nature of Florida, and Mr. Mack- 
lin was acceptable as Henry Ferris. In one 
part only was the shortcoming such as to 
interfere with the success of the play. This 
part unfortunately happened to be the most 
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important. Mr. Poel, who played the young | 
Italian priest, has not yet acquired a method. 
He looked well, and at the close of the 
second act played with some power. His 
voice is, however, quite unmanageable, and 
the passages of strongest declamation stirred 
the risibility of the audience. A trained 
actor in the rd/e would have given the play 
a much firmer hold upon the public. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt has reappeared 
in two of her most familiar rd/es, Gilberte 
in ‘Frou-Frou,’ and La Reine in ‘Ruy 
Blas.’ Her performance of the character 
first named left little to be desired. If the 
closing scene of the fourth act was less 
effective than usual, the fault was that of 
M. Marais, who as Henri de Sartorys 
indulged in a species of gymnastic effort 
wholly incomprehensible in a man scarcely 
recovered from illness and so weak as almost 
to faint upon entering the room. In the 
strong scene with her sister Madame Bern- 
hardt was thoroughly forcible, and the death 
scene had singular tenderness. Among the 
abiding impressions that Madame Bernhardt 
has made, none is more abiding than that 
of the peaceful, self-pitying end of the flighty 
being ; and the plaintive, musical utterance 
of her dying words, ‘‘Pauvre, pauvre 
!”? will linger in the memory after 


Frou-Frou! 
recollections of performances more powerful 
or tragic have disappeared. 

As La Reine in ‘Ruy Blas’ Madame 
Bernhardt was scarcely happy. The play, 
it is true, offers comparatively few oppor- 
tunities to an actress. Madame Bernhardt 
seems, however, to have modified her ren- 
dering of the character, and, while dwelling 
on the queenly aspects, to have deprived 
the réle of a portion of its tenderness. With 
the exception of Lady Macbeth, La Reine 
is the weakest performance she has given. 
M. Porel was fairly good as Don César. 
The Ruy Blas of M. Berton was forcible 
without being impressive. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


On the 28th inst. English representations will 
recommence at the Gaiety with the reproduction 
of the farcical comedy ‘ The Rocket.’ 


Mr. Brooxrretp’s summer season at the 
Haymarket will commence on the 9th of August 
with an adaptation of ‘Le Réveil du Lion,’ a 
two-act vaudeville of MM. Bayard and Jaime, 
and the musical piece ‘ The Waterman.’ 

WirHovur possessing any special novelty cr 
merit of idea, ‘The Scalded Back; or, the 
Comin’ Scar,’ by Mr. W. Yardley, produced 
on Saturday last at the Novelty, proved bright 
enough to obtain a favourable reception. Miss 
Venne as the heroine parodied happily the style 
of Miss Lingard, and Mr. Nicholls gave a 
humorous caricature of Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


At a performance at the Strand on Tuesday 
afternoon of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ three 
young actors essayed for the first time respon- 
sible characters. Mr. Rowland Buckstone then 
played Tony Lumpkin; Miss Tilbury, Miss 
Neville ; and Miss Lucy Buckstone, Miss Hard- 
castle. In addition to these three representa- 
tions, all of which had more or less of promise, 





Mr. Kyrle Bellew repeated his excellent and 
well-known impersonation of Young Marlow, 
and Mr. William Farren, jun., as Mr. Hard- 
castle showed a growing capacity to play his 
father's réles. 

By the appearance of Mr. A. Maltby as 
Samuel Coney Featherbrain, Mr, Albery’s ver- 


sion of ‘Téte de Linotte,’ produced at the 
Criterion, gains notably in vivacity. Mr. Maltby’s 
quiet, humorous, and unconscious style is wholly 
suited to the part assigned him. Miss Saker, who 
sprained her ankle on the first representation, 
has resumed her original character of Mrs. Petti- 
grew. A piece of comic acting by Miss R. 
Norreys as a servant girl is so admirable as to 
merit special mention. The general representa- 
tion deserves praise. 


On the evening of Saturday, August 2nd, will 
be produced at the Olympic Theatre a comedy 
entitled ‘Twins,’ by Joseph Derrick, author of 
‘Confusion.’ Mr. Edward Righton is engaged 
to play the dual réle—one twin is a benevolent 
professor, the other a dissipated waiter. 


Tue Court Theatre will reopen under the 
management of Messrs. Clayton and Cecil in 
September, with ‘New Men and Old Acres,’ 
supported by Mrs. John Wood, Miss Marion 
Terry, Miss Le Thitre; Messrs. Clayton, Cecil, 
Conway, Anson, and E. D. Lyons. Among the 
novelties in preparation are a comedy by Mr. 
Bronson Howard, entitled ‘Young Mrs. Win- 
throp’; a play by Mr. H. A. Rudall called ‘ Her 
Father’s Friend’; and a version by Messrs. 
Clement Scott and B. C. Stephenson of ‘ Les 
Rantzau’ of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 


At a morning performance of Mr. Buchanan’s 
‘Lady Clare, given on Thursday at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Mrs. Digby Willoughby played the part 
of the heroine with force. The character is, 
however, less suited to her than that of Melissa 
Smale she previously took. Mr. Bucklaw and 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq resumed respectively 
their original réles of John Middleton and Lady 
Broadmeads. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H. H.—F. A. W.—J. W. H.— 
W. Bz A. C. K.—J. H.—A. W.—A. C.—W. T. M.— 
A. H. 8. G. O.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 
( {OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 

K of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, MD. 

“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.""—Morning Advertiser. 

“The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”’ 

Medical l’ress and Circular. 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.” 

Christian World. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 

TOTES and DISSERTATIONS upon the PRO- 
4 PHECY of HOSEA 3y JOHN SHARPE, B.D., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
I EBREW WORDS and SYNONYMS. Part I. 
The NAMES of GOD. By Rev. EDWARD G. KING, D_D., 
Hebrew Lecturer at Sidney Sussex Coliege 
Cambridge: Deighton,"Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 
Now ready, 2 vols large crown 8yo. 21s. 
"PSHE STORY of the COUP DETAT. By M. DE 
MAUPAS, formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 
Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM 
Opinions of the Press. 

*‘ Considering what a very important part M. de Maupas played in the 
making of that period of French history, I think the work was worth 
dving, and being done, is worth reading .""— World. 

* Both M. de Maupas and his translator have done their best.”’ 

Specta’or. 

‘*M. de Maupas’s work is a tolerably complete apology, from his point 
of view, for his own and his master's act. on in connexion with what 
most people cail * The Crime of December.’ "—Athenauin. 

* A book destined to excite much curiosity.”—TZimes. 

** The book has been admirably translated by Mr. Albert D. Vandam.” 

Inverness Courier 
London; J. 8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C. 
In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 

Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 

Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


JEULLE'S NEW GKADUATED COURSE. 


The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to the 


Same. 2s 


| Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s. 


5s. 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 
6s. 6d, 


French Grammar, 

Répertoire des Prosateurs, 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0 
NEW BOOKS, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAXD 
AND THE MAORIS. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, dem 
cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Map, 
price ONE GUINEA, " 


THE KING COUNTRY: 


EXPLORATIONS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


BY 
J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS, 


Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through 
MAORILAND. 


Including among other Subjects :— 

Part I. Political and Social Conditions of the Maori Race—The King 
Question—Description of King Tawhiao and principal Maorj Chief 
Efforts made by the New Zealand Government to Open the Country 
Great Meeting of Kingite Tribes—The Ascent of Mount Perongia, *~ 

Part Il. Description of the Lake Country—The Wonderlang of the 
Antipodes—Lake Rotorua—Hot Spring Life—Origin of the Maorig_ 
Traditions, Mythology, and Komance—Lake Taiawera—Rotom 
and the Pink and White Terraces—The Geyser and Hot Spring Kegivas 
of Waiiave: and Huka Falls. 

Part III. Exploration of the King Country—The Region of Laie 
Taupo—The Waikato River—Hot Springs of Tokanu—Ascent of the 
Active Volcano of Tongariro—The Rangipo Tableland—Ascent of Mou, 
Ruapehu, highest Mountain of the North Island, and Journey Ubrouga 
the King Country from South to North. 

The work is fully illustrated by Full-Page and other Woodcut Views 
of Scenery, Portraits of King Tawhiao and Celebrated Chiefs, &e., andy 
Map of the Author's Route a . 

The Appendix contains biographical narratives of the Maori Kingand 
the Chiels now in England, a list of the New Zealand tribes with their 
localities, a synopsis of the principal Floraand Fauna met with during 
the journey, and a reference to the Maori language. 


Y 8r0, 





















DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS 
OF LORNE, K.T. G.C MG., &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Six Shillings, 


ENGLAND and CANADA: a Sm 


mer’s Journey between Old and New Wes'minster. With » 
Historical Notes. By SANDFURD FLEMING, G.CMG LL) 
M.Inust.C E F.G.8., &c , late y Engineer-in-Chief of the Iutereolon 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. With a ‘Map, from Europe tow 
Pacific Ocean. 

This volume, now ready, contains 450 pag: 
scriptive of a Tour recently made between 
Coast. The first continuous journey acruss the Rocky Mcuntain dog 
along the route of the Canadian Pacitic Railways. Some Historia 
Notes of interest to the general traveller are interwoven with th 
narrative, embracing references to Nova Scotia Quebec, Lord Selkin 
British Columbia, and the HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 





crown Syvo. cloth, de! 
Englund and the Pacific 








Just ready, imperial 4to. price 5s. Part V. of 


ARTISTS AT HOME, 


Containing Permanent Vhoto-@ograyings of 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, KA, 
H. CALDERON, E-q , R A. 
J. E. BOEHM, Esq., RK A. 
BRITON KIVIERE, Esq., R.A. 
taken of the Artists in their Studios by Me. 


From Photographs specially 
J MAYALL, : With short Bi graphies ui) 


e of Park Lane Studio 
Descriptions by Mr. F. G. STLPUENS. 








Contents of the AUGUST Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


‘A PRELUDE.’ From the Painting by T. W. Dewing, owned by C 1. 
Barney, Esq. Frontispiece. 
ARTIST STROLLS in HOLLAND. V. George HH. Boughton, ARAL 
lijustrations. Drawn by George H. Buughton, A.KA, B 
Abbey, and J. E Kougers. 
SUME WORK of the * ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.” 
rison. 
lilustrated. Drawn by C. D. Weldon, and from designs by Ms 
Cancace Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheeler, and Miss Ida Clark. 
The GATEWAY of BOSTON. William H. Rideing. 
lilustrations. Drawn by W. F. Halsall and E. H. Garrett. 
TRANSCRIPTS from NATURE. 11-14. Poems. William Sharp. 
lilustrations. Drawn by Alfred Parsons. 
ANTELOPE HUNTING in MONTANA. G. O. Shields 
Illustrations. Drawn by J. C. Beard and A. B. Frost 
The MANOR-HOUSE of KERSUEL: a Story. Katherin: 8. Macgud 
The BUILDING of the MUSCLE. Julian Hawthorne. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Ernest Ingersoll. ” 
Illustrations. Drawn by C. Graham, J. II. Cocks, and from Pho 
graphs. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Nevel. Chaps 
lltustration, Drawn by E. A. Abbey. 
FROM the MOUNTAIN-TOP: a Poem. Lucy Larcom 
The GREAT HALL of WILLIAM RUFUS. I. Treadwell Walden 
Illustrations. From authentic sources. 
NICHFIELD SPRINGS, F. J. Nott, M.D. 
The GARDEN of FAME: a Poem. Annie Fields. 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. IX. E. P. Roe i 
Iilustrations. Drawn by Wiliam Hamilton Gibson and Fret 
Dielman 
MONTEREY BAY: aPoem. Laura M. Marquand. 
ONLY a RIDDLE. Edward Lasseter Bynner. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Mis. Burton lx 





22-24. William Diack. 











London: 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RivineéT? 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.U. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


gee 
A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSONS WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the 
Author, in Seven Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo. price Five 
Shillings each. 

A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made 

+, Orders for this Edition will be taken for SETS ONLY, 
at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume, 


The Volumes will be published as follows :— 


Vols. land 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. [ Ready. 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. [ August. 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. [September, 
Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. [0ct, 
Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. [ November, 
Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE, &c. [ December, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


JILL. ByE. A. Dillwyn. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 





ANEW POEM BY MR, THOMAS WOOLNER, RA. 


SILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas 
WOOLNER, R.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, ML. 


The COMMON TRADITION of the 


SYNUPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version. By 
EDWIN A ABBOT, D D., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M._L., formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ISLES of the BLEST, and 


other Poems, By ANDREW GOLDIE WOOD. Globe 8vo. is. 


POEMS. By Arthur Reed Ropes. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 














SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


The ELEMENTS of the PSYCHO- 
LOGY of COGNITION. By the Rev. ROBERT JAKDINE, BD. 
D.8e. (Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly's Coliege, Cal- 
cutta. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 


THE CHOLERA, 


A HISTORY of ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: a 


mentary General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and 
Machines. By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S., Associate Member 
LC E., Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. With lilustrations, Svo. lss. 


ORE DEPOSITS: 


an n Ele- 





. . 
their Formation 
and Yield. By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPs, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.C.S., 
Minst.C.E.. Ancien Eléve de Il Ecole des Mines, Paris. With 
Bumerous lilustrations. SvO. (Next week. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.I. C.B. F.R.S.: 
&c. Third Edition. Globe 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: 


a Manual for Students. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 





In 4 vols. crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each, 


The ENGLISH POETS. Selections, 


with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General In- 
aggre by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. WAKD, 
M.A. 4 vols. New Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. each, 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE., 

Vol. II, BEN JONSON to DRYDEN, 
Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE, 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTIT. 


“Mr. Ward is to be congratulated in having published an excellently 
Well-selected collection that is not enly a pleasant re source for leisure 
hours, but a methodical handbook to a poetical education.” 





*—Times. 





Now ready, Vols. I , II , and IIL., 21s. each, 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By EMINENT WRITERS, English and Foreign. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., D.rcetor of the Koyal 
College of Music, &c 
Vols. I., IL., 
Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. 
Vol. IT. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
Vol. III, PLANCHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 


and IIE., price 2ls. cach. 





Demy vo. eh, with Iilustrat ions in Music Type and Woodcut. 
Also published in Parts. Parts I to XIV., price 3s. 6d. cach. Parts XV., 
XVL, price 7s. Pare XVIL XVIIL., price 7s. 


“Dr. , Grove’ 8 dictic wort will be a boon to every intelligent lover of 
music.” — Saturday Ret 


MACMILLAN & Co, London. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—>— 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SINGLEHEART AND 
DOUBLEFACE: 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. 


By SARAH TYTLER 
Author of ‘ The Bride's Pass,’ ‘ Lady Bell,’ &c. 


3 vols. crown Svo. at all Libraries. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 


By OUIDA. 
3 vols. crown 8vo at all Libraries. 


“« More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ 
the very best of Ouida’s novels.’’—Evening News. 


It will rank among 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTIHOK OF ‘ALL SORTS AND 
CUNDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


DOROTHY FORSTER. 
sy WALTER BESANT. 


3 vols. crown S8yo. at all Libraries. 

“A real tour de occ Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been 
shown so conspicuous - The book is a genuine romance....There can 
be no doubt that the book will have the success which it fully ‘deserves.’ 

Athenewn. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


A DRAWN GAME. 
By BASIL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


“A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character 
worthy of Dickens.’’— Whitehall Review. 


KATHARINE SAUNDEKs'’S NEW STORIES. 


HEART SALVAGE, 
BY SEA AND LAND. 


By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 


3 vols. crown Syo. at all Libraries, 
(Immediately. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By 


JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, és. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD : a Biography. By 


T. P. OCONNOR, MP. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 
_ cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880- 1884, With over 


700 Facsimile Illustrations ‘Compie te in 1 vol. cloth limp, 6s, 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on 
APOLEON the FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ Soci 

hite in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 120 ILustrations from cae 
— 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, 25s (July 23. 


The PATIENT’S VADE-Mé CUM: “how to 
Benefit by Medical Advice and Treatment. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
M.R.C.S., and EDWARD KNIGHT, L_K C.P. Crown 8yo. ls ; cloth, 
1s. 6d. 








HOW to FORETELL the WEATHER with 
the POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. By F. W. CORY, MRCS. Eng, 
F.R.Met.Soc., &c. With lv Liliustrations. Crown 8yo. Is.; cloth; 
_ 6d. 


The SA GACI I TY and MORALITY of 
PLANTS : a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable King- 
dom. By J. E. TAYLOR, P.L.S., &¢ With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and 


YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. GROVE, B.A. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Crown v0. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 
CHARITIES, b-81-5. By HEKBEKT FRY. Showing in Alpha- 
betical Order their ‘Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, 
Annual Income, Chief Officials, &c Crown Syo. cloth, Ls. 6d. 





London: Cuatro & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— > 


NEW WORK BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


VICTORIAN ERA. 


By the Author of ‘ Women of Fashion,’ ‘ Englis h Party Leaders,” 
* Memorable Battles in English History,’ &c. 


THE POPULAR NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.’ 
At all Librariis and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. 18s. 


THE POOR OF THE PERIOD. 


By Mrs, HOUSTOUN 
Author of * Sink or Swim,’ ‘ Barbara's Warning,’ &c. 
“The book does credit to the author's excellent heart....Some of the 
scenes recorded have a pathos quite independent of style.’'"—Athen@um. 
**Mrs Houstour brings out in strong and often startling relief the 
many cruel wrongs and sufferings which are possible under our present 
social system."'—Graphic. 





THE RECENT AND POPULAR WORKS 
OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


——_o—_ 


The RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. By 


Mrs, FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ‘Diary of an Idle Woman ip 
Spain,’ * Diary of an Idle Woman in Itely aud Sicily,’ ‘ Pictures 
of Old Rome,’ ‘ Old Court Life in France,’ &c. 

** Is certainly a clever — "— World. 

“The main incid interesting. The characters 
are well devised, full of Seouitpeate, and the ideas are well carried out. 
The language in many passages is full of passionate eloquence. The 
story has plenty of mystery surrounding it te make the dramatic con- 
struction of that nature which may be termed exciting. There are 
some excellent descriptive passages ; and, taken all round, this novel is 
far from being dull reading."’— Public Opinion. 

“ We have nothing but praise for Mrs. Elliot's romance.”—John Bu'l. 

“The author appears to be quite as much at home in romance as in 
narratives of travel, and her latest novel abounds with thrilling incidents 
suggestive in some sense of ‘Called Back.’....A book that will arrest 
aitention....The author's hardihood is justified by the strange glamour 
she succeeds. in throwing over her narrative, as well as by the intimate 
knowledge she displays cf the superstitious side of the Italian character. 

.. Very cleverly does the authoress work up her effects.... When the 
whole of the two volumes has been digested, the reader cannot but 
admire the skill with which he has been mystified,...‘The mystic 
interest of the story is maintained to the end,...The authoress's present 
work will assuredly repay perusal no less than the others that have 
proceeded from her pen.’’—Morning Post. 


LOVE’S RAINBOW. 3 vols. By 


PHILIPPA PRITTIE JEPHSON, Author of‘ An April Day,’ ‘Lord 
Farleigh,’ &c. 


FRIEND ELLWOOD. 3 vols. By 


Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, Author of ‘ His Dearest Wish,’ ‘The King 
of Bath,’ &e. 

“Mrs Hibbert Ware has successfully woven a charming story.... 
There is no lack of incident in it.’’—Meunchester Courier. 

**Is the best work we have seen from the pen of Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 
who, while introducing a large number of curious and interesting 
details, has been very successful in welding fact and fiction together.... 
‘The book contains plenty of incident."’"—Manchester Examiner, 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


MARIE CONNOR. 











At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country, and at all Railway 
B okstalls, 


THE NEW ADDITIONS 70 WHITE & CO.’S8 
“ SELECT” NOVELS. 
1 vol, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


—>—_ 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By 


IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


JENIFER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 





At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country, and at all Railway 
Bookstalls 


THE NEW ADDITIONS T0 WHITE & CO/S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
Picture boards, 2s. each. 
—_——~> 


FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By 


FLORENCE MARKYAT. 


An INNOCENT MAIDEN. By Theo. 


GIFT. [Jui mediately. 


F. V. WuITE & Co, 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 





“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Vols. L, IL, III. IV., 
SIXTH 


V., VI., VIL. and VIII. 
SERIES. 


Notes AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects ;— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotiand—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 


Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, | 


1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 1I1.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Ray—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s | 


*L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 


and Mrs, Turton—‘ From Greenland’s ley Mountains ’—Chap- | 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- | 


lished Letter of John Wesley—the Works of Thomas Fuller— 


The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War | 


—Q(Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 


Filgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— | 


Books written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of I]] Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 


Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia | 
prevented—Handkercbief thrown on Suicide’s Cuffin—Ladies and | 


Lionesses—Tho Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu ard Bulwer’s Richelieu —* The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“ You know who the Critics are” —‘‘ You may put it in your eye 

and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil's Chapel—Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née A ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
the Means—The English seewes a Yoole and is a Foole. 


PHILOLOGY. 
| Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vaygaries of , Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial. 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.— English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—lHlall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad. 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Tun; gary— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Fre uncis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E, R. T, in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—TI talian Works 
of Artat Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds; Miss Day: Mrz 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest. 
ments—Funeral Garlands —The Cistercians—“ Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Kpitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Churci—*acrel Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fastiog 
Communion in the Church of England—the Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—** Defender of the Faith”— 
The “ Breeches” Bible. 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediaval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus: 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich !slands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—TLhe Sacred Lotus—St, Jolu’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Trons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peniusular Medals—The Clerical a He: ilthy Profession— U nlawiul 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliv- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
Becker's “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—t ricket— London Cou.- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide—-Michaelmas—Uhristmas Contrasts. 
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~~ ——s NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


———S— 
ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LiMiTED), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 











NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OTTERS TONE HALL. 


By URQUHART A. FORBES. 


In 2 vols. 


“ Space will not allow us to dwell longer on this story ; we can only record our convicticn of its merits.” 
Scottish Review. 
ALEX. GaRDE ER, 12, Paternoster-row. 


~ POYN TERS: SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWIN G-BOOK, 
SANCTIONED BY THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Just published, in Four Books, imperial 4to. price 2s. each, 


FIGURES FROM THE CARTOONS OF 
RAPHAEL. 


Drawn from the Originals in the South Kensington Museum. 
Instructions for drawing the Figures. 


With Descriptive Text and 


London: BLACKIE & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, put in a Basket. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 








In small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
A NEW EDITION. 


London : GEORGE PHILP & Son, 32, Fleet- street, E. C. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


PEARS’ S80 AP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote:—“I always use it myself and recom- 
mend to my Patients PEARS’ SOAP in preference to any other as being more free from excess of 
alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin,” 





Sold Everywhere. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, price ls. sewed, 
D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE, 
J.8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London. 








Price 3s. 
HE LOUVRE HANDBOOK. By Sopnia 


BEALE. * Pithy information as to artist, date, subject. Viana, 
descriptive entries. blank pages for notes, descriptions of processes, table 
of Egyptian dynasties, periods of Greek and Assyrian art. V ery portabie ; 
must prove useful to a large number of persons.’"—Times. “ Concise asa 
telegram, but wonderfully clear and comprehensive. ‘Supplies exactly 
the information that is needed.’’— Harper. 

Harrison, Pall Mall. 1. The Galignant Library, I Paris. 


Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


HURCH AUTHORITY,—PRIZE ESSAY, and 
Result of Competition. 
London: W. Ridgway, » 169, 1 Piecadilly, w. 


NOTICE. —MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 56 pages, Revised 

for 1884, with Index Maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys 

of England and to the Government Maps of France and 

Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full information of 

= best Maps and Guides obtainable. Post free for Penny 
tamp. 


Lendon : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








This day is published, price 2s. 
S!: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
SESSION 1834-85. 


; William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE TOPS of the. MOUNTAINS. 
Price 33. 


“A remarkable littlework. An se abe to lift the veil which obscures 
the past deluvian settlement of nations. '’—Schoolmaster. 
* This scholarly littie work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Remington & Co Covent, ‘garden, L ondon. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD - -STRELT 
and CHAKING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782 
Insurances ag zainst Loss by Fire and Lighoning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Ciaims arranged with p e and li 
WILLIAM C MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. M ACDONALD, Secreta ies. 


64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 


And has the Largest Invested ar the Largest Income, and pays 
yearly the Largest Amount of ( A 
Company. 




















Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at, the tel Bulk Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Oftice—64, Cornhill, London, E C 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





y OHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





APBLEN'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. _ Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BaG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Centinental Travel- 


ling, it free. 
— 87, West Strand, London. 


{ EAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 
(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 


Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 28s.; 3 ft. Gin., 32s.; 4 feet, 36s.; 4 ft. 6 in., 40s, 





A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price 
List of Bedding, free by post. 


195 | to 0 198, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


}PURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Priced C: with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 2], 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over ty A — have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the medy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN. HEAi.- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 

ts 


Ofall Chemists. - 
T°, CLERGYMEN and other BENEVOLENT 
ERSONS —Letter received from the Kev. W. Pettman, 17, High- 
street, Herne Bay: * Finding great relief in Throat Affections and 
Coughs from DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, I have often 
given them to poor people suffering in that way,’ &c. They give instant 
relief and taste pleasantly, Sold by all Druggists, at ls. 1)4. and 2s. 9d. 
per box. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDE. } | 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. _ 6s. each. 


eee es 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 















































Rhoda Broughton’s BELINDA. [ Neat week. 
Sheridan Le Fanu’s IN A GLASS DARKLY. | Ready. 

Robert Ord’s ATONEMENT. | ELarly in August. 
The Hon. Lewis Wingficld’s LADY GRIZEL. [ Lteady. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s ELLEN MIDDLETON. [| Veat month. 
Helen Mather’s SAMS SWEETHEART. [| Ready. 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 6s. each. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. By E. Werner. 








East Lynne.—Anne Hereford.—Bessy Rane.—The | No Surrender.—Success: and How he Won It~— 
Channings.—Court Netherleigh.—Dene Hollow. Under a Charm. 
m4 ‘ ;’ ’ 7 7A XN, J a, oO " " 
—Edina.—Elster’s Folly.—George Canterbury 8 | By Jessie Fothergill. 
Will.—Johnny Ludlow (lst Series)—Johnny | 4. Ue 3° — : 
ce a +» 3, | The First Violin.—Probation.—Healey. 
Ludlow (2nd Series).—Lady Adelaide.—A Life’s | ficlds.—Kith and Kin 
Secret.—Lord Oakburn’s Daughters.—Master of | 7 , 




















The Well 














Greylands.—Mildred Arkell.—Mrs. Halliburton’s | By Mrs. Alexander. 
Troubles. — Orville College. — Oswald Cray. — | The Admiral’s Ward.—Look before you Leap.—Her 
Parkwater.—Pomeroy Abbey.—Red Court Farm. | Dearest Foe.—The Wooing o’t.—Which shall it 








—Roland Yorke.—Shadow of Ashlydyat. St. be ?—The Freres.—The Executor. 
Martin’s Eve.—Trevlyn Hold.—Verner’s Pride. | By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 


—Within the Maze. | Leah: a Woman of Fashion.—Ought We to Visit 
By Rhoda Broughton. | Her ?—Steven Lawrence: Yeoman.—A Ball 
Cometh up as a Flower.—Good-bye, Sweetheart !— | Rtoom—Repentance. 


Joan.—Nancy.—Not Wisely but too Well—Red | : 
as a Rose is She.—Second 'Thoughts.—Belinda. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 


Wooed and Married.—Nellie’s Memories.-~ Barbara 






































The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
By Mrs. Parr. 









































Heathcote’s Trial.—Robert Ord’s Atonement. Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox. 
By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 7 By ry Smart. 
Lady Grizel. reezie Langton. 
By Baroness Tautpheus. a es! segaryd —, Lif 
The Initials. | Quits! or the lerm of his Natural Lite. 
By Mrs. Campbell Praed By Florence Montgomery. 





Misunderstood.—Thrown Together.—Seaforth. 





Policy and Passion. 











By Jane Austen. 
= By Helen Mathers. zi (The only Complete thong besides the Steventon Edition, at 63s.) 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Sam’s Sweetheart. Emma.—Lady Susan, and The Watsons.—Mansfield 




















By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. Park.—Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion,— 
In a Glass Darkly. Pride and Prejudice.—Sense and Sensibility. 
By Anthony Trollope. By Mrs. Notley. 





Olive Varcoe. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Too Strange not to be True. | Ellen Middleton. 


(Jn the press. 


The Three Clerks. 
By Hector Malot. 


No Relations. 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven. | By W. Clark Russell. 
A Sister’s Story. | An Ocean Free Lance. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


| 
| 
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